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SPORTSMEN IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Foremost among the Presidents, Mr. Roosevelt has 
brought to affa'rs of state the knowledge which he won 
when following with keen zest the sports of stream and 
forest.. With what wisdom the*President has drawn upon 
the store of the hunter’s information is apparent to any 
one who may have read in his message to the Congress 
the recommendations concerning forest reserves and the 
preservation of the big game once so abundant in this 
land. Mr. Roosevelt, too, is the only one of the Presi- 
dents who has added to permanent literature the me- 
morials of his experiences afield. 

There have been others in the White House who are 
yet remembered for their practice of the woodland arts, 
and there are Presidents who are remembered for far less 
innocent occupations. 

The great white light that beats upon the throne is a 
mere candle in comparison with the journalistic calciums 
which are trained upon the Presidents; When the Wash- 
ington correspondents can only make the charge stick 
against any President that he fishes or shoots, the most 
will be made of it. It is a most: inscrutable decree of 
Providence that the average newspaper man cannot seem 
to. get into appreciative touch with the. pleasures of rod 
and gun. Lack of veracity in stating the results is but 
the first and the lightest of the charges which arise in the 
secular press against the sportsman. It is strange that 
it should be so, for the very first mention of the sportsman 
in all history couples with the glorious name of Nimrod 
the reverential assertion that he was a mighty hunter 
“before the Lord.” But with human perversity the sports- 
man has become game himself, and no better game has 
been brought to the journalistic bag than a fishing or 
shooting President. It may safely be said, however, that 
no President who is remembered for his sportsman diver- 
sions is remembered for that alone. There are not so 
many of them that it taxes the memory to recall these 
hunting and fishing Presidents, It is not every politician 
who is entirely worthy of enrollment in the livery of 
woodcraft, the devious ways of the one pursuit do not 
comport in all natures with the simple directness of the 
other. 

We may begin with Washington, though this is be- 
yond White House days. There was a degree of formality 
about the first President that rarely permitted him to 
relax from the attitude of dress parade, but like a Virginia 
gentleman, he rode to hounds kept a pack of his own on 
the Mount Vernon estate until Martha made up her mind 
to draw the line somewhere, and drew it at dog. His 
diary is full of hard-riding fox hunts, once even the hunt 
swept on for no less than seven hours after a bobtail fox 
of which the Father of his Country makes due entry in 
the diary that they “catched” it. That he was thoroughly 
sound, however, appears from the directions which he 
gave to young Custis when about to kill a deer: “Recol- 
lect, sir, that you are to fire with ball, to use no hounds, 
and on no account to kill any but an old buck.” Nor was 
the General content with the mere instructions, he ex- 
amined the carcass to see that his injunctions had been 
compiied with. There is a letter of Washington’s, written 
while he was President for the first term, in which he 
details his success in fishing for bass off Governor’s Island, 
the national capital being then in New York. That Gov- 
ernor’s Island Reef was a famous bass ground until long 
after Washington's time. The first day he fished brought 
little luck, for the moon was against him and the tides 
were too high and too low and the wind was in the east, 
and not even a President can go up against that combina- 
tion, particularly the moon. But later on he killed fish in 
weight from one-half to four pounds, “though the latter 
are quite rare.” It will be recalled that on an historic 
occasion he made a remark to his father that has become 
legendary. 

After the first President there is a long gap in which 
we hear nothing of the sports of chief executives. Jack- 
son was bred in the land of the squirrel rifle, but he 
seems to have spent all his time in gunning for Nick 
Biddle and the United States Bank. game that was purely 
political. There were traditions in what used to be called 
the “old army,” now doubly removed by two. wars, that 
General Taylor was a consummate plainsman. It was 
ro easy thing for a man to acquire such a reputation in 
those days. There was so much game on the prairies that 
a mere meat hunter did not count, it was skill that 
brought a man fame, However that may be, President 


. Taylor seems not to have alleviated his term by the sports 


of which he was such a master. 

The first of the group of woodfolk Presidents who 
have looked from White House windows over the red 
Virginia hills to the pleasures of field and stream was 
General Arthur. There was not a secret in Long Island 
to which he did not hold the clue if it led to scale. He 
it was who first acknowledged himself a sportsman in the 
eyes of all the world, even though President, for his 
Yellowstone expedition with General Phil Sheridan was 
indeed the first public pronouncement of the now familiar 
fact that the President of the United States is entitled to 
a summer vacation as miuch as any department clerk, and 
that he has the right to spend it as he pleases. 





Mr. Cleveland, through a unique circumstance in poli- 
tics, occupies two places in this group, bracketing General 
Harrison. It is a poor memory that needs to be reminded 
of the branch of sport which Mr. Cleveland most en- 
joys. The true piscatorial modesty and the angler’s 
recognition of untoward chances are quite apparent in 
the following extract from a personal letter written dur- 
ing Mr. Cleveland’s second term. Mr. Cleveland was 
referring to some savage hooks in his collection of fishing 
gear, namely the halibut hook of the Haidatsa Ind ans 
of the north Pacific coast and the pearl-shell hook which 
is the universal lure for bonito in the South Sea Islands. 
He wrote: 

“T have always been a little skeptical on the questior 
of actually hooking and saving a fish with that sort of 
rig, but your statement that you have really done it 
disposes of my doubts, and I fall back upon the theory 
that the fish must have been plenty and uneducated, and 
the man at the other end of the line very skillful and 
active. 

“A bad fisherman in the midst of fish is apt to account 
for his non-success by cursing his tackle. This Samoan 
troll will be extremely useful in repressing such flattering 
self-assurance on my part and on the part of other bad 
fishermen with whom I associate.” 





General Harrison, in connection with a temperament 
which to merely casual observers seemed glacial, had the 
sure eye, the steady hand, the experience of dealing with 
bolters, above all the instinct of shooting at a point in 
space where another object is going to be—simultaneously, 
which is the essence of the whole proposition. These, in 
fact, are the qualities which alone entitle a man, even if 
President, to set himself up in a campaign against the 
gentleman from Maryland whose diet is the celery of the 
Chesapeake and whose canvas jacket comes by nature. 
President Harrison did not often go afield during his 
term of office, but when he could find the time for re- 
laxation it was as a hunter of the canvasback. 

President Roosevelt is a hunter of big game. That 
is a matter of temperament. Some people think that 
fishing is a lazy sort of a loafing job. That, however, is 
not the verdict of those who have hauled in off George’s 
Shoal a cod weighing 500 pounds at the far end of a line 
no less than two miles long, these dimensions being an 
accurate measure of the feelings and not of such paltry 
things as scales and yardsticks. No more is it the verdict 
of those whose delight it is to wade the Northern streams 
with the water pouring in over the tops of waders at a 
temperature of precisely zero, it being a known physical 
fact that trout water is the only known fresh water which 
does not freeze at any temperature—that is to say, that 
does not freeze itself, it’s sure to freeze other people. It 
is possible that there are those who think that to sit in a 
blind in the gray dawn is to be classed as one of the 
sedentary pursuits. That is a matter of opinion. But 
the big-game hunter is never in a doubtful position. He 
may be the butt of caricature, but even mocking caricature 
must, represent him as at least doing something. The 
mountain lion is only a cat in the last analysis, but it is 
not every one who would care to say “Poor pussy!” to 
this cat. The grizzly stands for a reserve stock of energy 
which it is not every one who would choose to set in 
motion. When one goes in for big game there is apt to 
be something doing pretty nearly every minute—it is one 
of those chapters in the strenuous life of which reviewers 
would write that there was not a dull page in it; it is the 


THE AMERICAN FUR TRADE. 


PERHAPS no events of the history of America are in- 
vested with more romance and more strangeness than 
those which cover the expansion westward of the United 
States in the first half of the last century. From the 
close of the War of the Revolution to the beginning of 
the Civil War, no event had greater significance or a 


‘more important influence on our national development 


than the purchase of Louisiana from the French Govern- ‘ 
ment and the expedition of Lewis and Clark across the 
continent which immediately followed the acquisition of 
territory. 

Their journey opened up to the dwellers of what was 
then the western portion of the United States, the pos- 
sibilities of the great unknown region which lay toward 
the setting sun, and swiftly in the wake of the explorers 
followed the men who hoped to make money out of the 
country that had just been discovered. Yet for forty 
years after the purchase of Louisiana the people of the 
United States at large knew little or nothing of their 
new possessions. The settlements were moving slowly 
toward the west. and the Mississippi River was still the 
boundary line of knowledge of their continent for prac- 
tically all Americans. But between 1830 and 1840 books 
began to be written about the country vaguely known as 
the far West. It was known that this vast region was 
crossed by great ranges of mountains; was drained by 
mighty rivers; was occupied by Indians, and abounded in 
wild animals; but all this knowledge was so vague that 
it had but little meaning to the average citizen. 

Yet to one class of the Western population the new 
country soon became very real. It was crossed by the 
trapper, who penetrated its inhorpitable wilds, traced its 
streams to their sources, traversed its mountain passes 
and scaled its peaks. At first he went alone, but later in 
companies, which gradually increased in number. “The 
far West became a field of romantic adventure, and de- 
veloped a class of men who loved the wandering career 
of the native inhabitant rather than the toilsome lot of 
the industrious colonist.” These trappers, and the traders 
who followed them, became typical of a life that lasted 
but little more than a generation, but which while it lasted 
was crowded with incidents so picturesque and heroic that 
its annals inspire an interest akin to that of the age of 
knight-errantry. 

The fur trade has constantly been alluded to by writers 
of earlier and later times, and its incidents have furnished 
the theme for many a graphic pen picture; yet until the 
present time it has never been systematically taken up. 

In “The American Fur Trade of the Far West” Capt. 
Hiram Martin Chittenden. of the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A., has just made a most notable contribution to 
our knowledge of the early history of the West, which in 
interest, in excitement, in comprehensiveness and in 
value, as historical material, is second to no work. of 
modern times. It stands on the same plane with the 
works edited by the late Dr. Elliott Coues, and has been 
produced by the same publisher who brought out Dr. 
Coues’ works, Mr. Francis P. Harper, of New York. 
Capt. Chittenden’s equipment for the work that he has 
done is of the best. He has spent a dozen years in the 
country west of the Mississippi, visiting nearly every 
section once frequented by the American fur trader; and 
for a number of years was stationed in St. Louis, well 
known to be a storehouse of original documents which 
pertain to the early period of the Western United States. 
Fascinated by a subject which could hardly fail to be of 
the deepest interest to any one familiar with the old West, 
Capt. Chittenden dived deeper and deeper into his sub- 
ject as he continued to study it, and the result is a work 
in three volumes, of absorbing interest to all students of 
America and American history, but above all, interesting 
to those familiar with the West of earlier days. 

As was to have been expected, the author has availed 
himself of all printed material bearing on the subject, but 
beside this he has had access to a vast amount of original 
manuscript never yet printed. Among these are many 
papers now in the possession of Mr. Pierre Chouteau, 
the early correspondence of the fur trader, Andrew Drips, 
and correspondence of Ashley Sublette, Campbell & 
Smith. _He has unearthed much valuable manuscript in 
the way of journals, essays. log books and letter books 
of the American Fur Company, and beside has had the 
oral testimony of the late Capt. Joseph La Barge, a noted 
pilot of the Missouri River from 1832. Captain Chitten- 
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den’s work, then, is that of a man naturally well equipped 
for his task, and having success to a fund of original 
material greater than has evér yet been studied, and 
which, in fact, includes most, or all, that exists. 

The ‘work is divided into five parts, with an appefidix. 
These are: Patt L—The Fur Trade; I1—Historical; 
III.—Contemporary Events Connected With the Fur 
Trade; IV.—Notable Incidents and Characters in the 
History of the Fur Trade; V.—The Country and Its In- 
habitants. The Appendix includes a number of hitherto 
unpublished documents. The work is illustrated by re- 
productions of ten contemporary prints, and a large fold- 
ing map of the country west of the Mississippi as it was 
in 1843. This map is of very great interest, for it shows 
the location of Indian tribes, the early trading posts, and 
the routes of travel through a country so changed now 
that most of its early landmarks have disappeared. 

All this is very general and can convey but little actual 
information concerning this splendid work, and we may 
profitably descend to particulars, and endeavor to give 
some fragmentary sketch of the life of this heroic era. 
The expression is not too strong, for indeed the free 
trapper of the far West was a hero, as much so as the 
knight of the Round Table, and yet this free trapper, the 
man who laid the foundations of an empire, has absolutely 
passed away. Here and there, scattered over the great 
territory now crossed in a thousand directions by lines of 
railroad, dotted by small farms, or, if still unfenced, 
ranged over by the domestic cattle and horses and sheep 
of-the modern farmer and ranchman, there still remain 
a few survivors of this romantic period; but a very few 
years must see the death of the last of these, who once 
with the rifle and trap and scalping knife roamed over 
that then unknown territory. Capt. Chittenden truly says 
that “The free hunter of the far West was, in his rough 
way, a good deal of a knight-errant. Caparisoned in 
the wild attire of the Indian, and armed cap-a-pie for in- 
stant combat, he roamed far and wide over deserts and 
mountains, gathering the scattered wealth of those re- 
gions, slaying ferocious beasts and savage men, and lead- 
ing a life in which every footstep was beset with enemies, 
and every moment pregnant of peril. The great propor- 
tion of these intrepid spirits who laid down their lives in 
that far country is impressive proof of the jeopardy of 
their existence. All in all, the period of this adventurous 
business may justly be considered the romantic era of 
the history of the West.” And again, “It was the trader 
and trapper who first explored and established the routes 
of travel which are now, and always will be, the avenues 
of commerce in that region, They were the ‘path- 
finders’ of the West, and not those later official explorers 
whom posterity so recognizes. No feature of Western 
geography was ever discovered by Government explorers 
after 1840. Everything was already known, and, had been 
for fully a decade. It is true that many features, like 
the Yellowstone wonderland, with which these restless 
rovers were familiar, were afterward forgotten and were 
rediscovered in later years; but there has never been a 
time until very recently when the geography of the West 
was so thoroughly understood as it was by the trader 
and trapper from 1830 to 1840.” 

The influence of the fur trade upon the Indian was 
profound and far-reaching. True, the trader brought to 
the Indian corrupting vices and desolating disease, but he 
also brought to him his first lessons in the life that he was 
yet to lead. “They mingled with his people, learned’ his 
language and customs, understood his character, and, 
when not impelled by business rivalry, treated him as a 
man and as a brother. The extensive intermarriage of 
the two races during a period of more than a century 
under the fur trade regime has probably done more than 
any other one thing toward the ultimate civilization of an 
almost untamable race.” 

The influence of those resolute pioneers, who, single- 
handed and alone, stood their ground against their Brit- 
ish rivals between the Great Lakes and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, must not be under-estimated. Their valiant bear- 
ing prevented in a large degree those international com- 
plications which so often threatened the peace of the two 
countries along other portions of the frontier. 

The early portion of the first part of Capt. Chittenden’s 
work deals with the character of the fur trade; the 
traders’ relation with the Indians; the evil effects of com- 
petition; the liquor traffic; trading posts, and the trapping 
fraternity. ‘This last includes the different vocations of 
the wandering population of the west country in its early 
days, and who for many years were its sole white occu- 
pants. These white men were made up of chree sepa- 
rate nationalities—the Americans, the French and the 
Spaniards—but whatever his nationality, the individual 
was likely to occupy one of the rdles given below. First 
there was the bourgeois, or partisan; he was usually a 
partner in the fur trading company—often a man of a 
high order of ability; such a man, for example, as Ken- 
neth McKenzie, William Laidlaw, Alexander Culbertson 
or William Bent. These were men fit to command 
armies, or in our time to manage great railroads, or fill 
any other high calling. They had charge of the trading 
posts, the bourgeois wsually remaining at headquarters, 


while the partisan led expeditions. The bourgeois pos- 
sessed absolute authority, and his position with regard to 
the employes of the post was that Of a feudal chief. ‘He, 
was treated with the greatest respect, aud conducted his 
business with am almost military discipline. 

Next in impoftance to the bourgegis was the clerk, 
who in time might become a bourgeois; his social rank 
was equal, and in the bourgeois’ absence he tookycom- 
mand. Often he was sent out on expeditions, especially to 
trade with the Indians. Often the clerk was a stock- 
holder or a partner in the company, though usually he 
was only a salaried employe. 

The hunters and trappers were men who did much of 
the work of gathering the fur. In the further west, 
among the mountains, they were often called mountaineers 
or mountain men. They were the ones who led the ex- 
peditions, whose skill was depended on to avoid Indians, 
or whose courage, if necessary, to fight them. They killed 
the meat and trapped the beaver; but also they were ready 
to do any work that might present itself. When a sec- 
tion of country had been reached that it was desired to 
trap through, these men went often in small groups by 
themselves, and worked up particulars streams, later join- 
ing the main company. 

The camp keepers constituted another class, whose duty 
was to remain in camp and care for the furs that the 
trappers might collect. They skinned the beavers ahd 
dried and prepared the skins for shipment. 

The free trappers were a class not bound by contract 
to any company. Sometimes several might be partners; 
sometimes they worked singly; or, if in companies, each 
might work for himself. The free trapper sometimes 
hired men to work for him, and he thus became a fur 
trader in a small way. These men, as their name implies, 
were free and independent; and they were highly re- 
spected and envied by others of the profession. Usually 
they maried Indian wives, and often had considerable 
families. They were on good terms with the Indians, and 
often traded with them. But like almost all the inhabitants 
of the plains of that day, they were improvident, and 
drank and gambled away the proceeds of their labors. 

The voyageur was usually a Frenchman, either of 
Canada or of Louisiana. He was a gay spirit, cheerful 
and happy, always singing at his work, and laughing and 
joking with his companions. He was willing to labor, and 
cheerfully endured all sorts of discomforts. He it was 
who cordelled the keel boat up the long course of the 
Missouri, and who propelled the laden canoe over other 
waters. The old writers constantly dilate on the cheery 
temperament of the Frenchman of the fur trade, but also 
on his lack of courage, and his irlefficiency when danger 
from Indians threatened. , 

At the chief posts of the fur trade there were artisans, 
boat builders, blacksmiths, carpenters and other me- 
chanics who found constant employment in the making of 
repairs and in the manufacture of new articles required 
by the service. The raw hands, greenhorns, often known 
as engagés, were mostly recruited from Canada, and 
were wholly without experience. They were sent out as 
apprentices, bound by rigorous rules, and under such 
small pay that it was inevitable that when they arrived 
at the end of their term of service they should be in the 
company’s debt. From the fact that on their way out to 
service they were fed largely on pork, they were con- 
temptuously called mangeurs de lard. 

Except for the bourgeois, and the clerks, in part, all 
those employed by the companies were thriftless and im- 
provident. The universal testimony is that the men spent 
their wages faster than they would earn them, and spent 
them for goods or food, which cost immensely; “about 
five hundred per cent. on the original cost.” 

Concerning the characteristics of the hunter, Capt. 
Chittenden says: “The hard life which he was com- 
pelled to follow left a deep impression upon his physical 
appearance. He was ordinarily gaunt and spare, browned 
with exposure, his hair long and unkempt, while his 
general make-up, with the queer dress which he wore, 
made it often difficult to distinguish him from an Indian. 
The constant peril of his life and the necessity of un- 
remitting vigilance gave him a kind of piercing look, his 
head slightly bent forward, and his deep eyes peering 
from under a slouch hat, or whatever headgear he might 
possess, if studying the face of the stranger to learn 
whether friend or foe. On the whole, he impressed 
one as taciturn and gloomy, and his life did to some ex- 
tent suppress gaiety and tenderness. He became accus- 
tomed to scenes of violence and death, and the problem 
of self-preservation was of such paramount importance 
that he had but little time to waste upon ineffectual re- 
flections. His conversation with his companions, where 
interspersed with lighter touches, was still of a dry wit 
order, not much a ing in hearty laugh or relaxed 
countenance. Such evidences of affection or love for his 
fellows as he did display were generally couched in 
language of an opposite character through which his com- 
panions "would divine his intended meaning. In spite, 
however, of his apparently unsocial disposition, he was 

, even to a fault.’ So few were his numbers 


that friendships became deeply rooted. His ‘possibles’ 


were always at the disposal of his companions, and their 
word or promise was all the security he wanted.” 

“Whilewandering about on his hunting expeditions, 
the mountaineer ordinarily had no shelter but the sky, and 
lay to sleep im the open air. His bed consisted gen- 
erally of a single buffalo robe, occasionally with leaves or 
boughs underneath. His saddle often did service as a 
pillow, while one or two blankets were his sole protection 
from the cold. In the winter season, or at other times 
when his business required a considerable sojourn in 
one place, he erected a rude hut for his better protection 
in either hot or cold weather. It was located near some 
stream where both grass and wood were plenty, and was 
formed of skins spread over an arched framework of 
saplings bent to a semi-circle with their extremities in- 
serted in the ground. His fire was built in front, and 
vearby was a pole laden with the various meats which 
were his main reliance for food. The ‘graining blocks’ 
and stretching frame, used in cleaning and curing the 
skins, stood conveniently at hand. The traps hung on 
some neighboring tree, afd perhaps a brace of elk antlers 
did service as a rack on which to hang his articles of 
clothing when not in use. The various equipments for 
his horse were carefully bestowed in some convenient 
place, and the steed himself was probably grazing near by, 
or eating the bark of cottonwood trees felled for the 
purpose.” 

The wages paid in the fur trade were very small; ex- 
tremely so when the difficulty and danger of the work is 
considered. The pay of a clerk was about five hundred 
dollars a year. In addition they usually received their 
food, though oftentimes they were required to subsist on 
the country—that is to say, to depend on such food as 
could be killed. When not otherwise employed, they 
might be required to hunt, to gather berries, to work in 
the garden, or to perform almost any other service. As 
a large proportion of the employes were constantly in 
the company’s debt, desertions were frequent. 

The fascination that the wild, free life of the frontier and 
beyond had for men who had experienced it, is well un- 
derstood. The love of adventure, the freedom from con- 
trol, the excitement of the chase, the possibility of meet-. 
ing Indians, or at least of having new adventures from 
day to day, had wonderful attractions, and exercised an 
influence on men accustomed to the life which unfitted 
them for a return to civilization. Of course, many of 
those engaged in the fur trade were outlaws, who had 
fled beyond the region of the law to escape punishment 
for their crimes. ‘Such, in brief, is Capt. Chittenden’s 
account of the characteristic features of the fur trade. 

The history of the early fur trade is indeed the history 
of the discovery of the interior of America, and the author 
traces these interior explorations down to the year 1804, 
when Lewis and Clark set out on their memorable ex- 
pedition. 

The St. Lawrence Valley was the first, and remained 
the principal field of this trade, and Montreal was its 
chief emporium. After the exploratory work done by 
the early Jesuits and Frenchmen, came the fur trade of 
Canada, early set on foot by the Frenchmen, Groseilliers 
and Radisson, who were in the service of the French 
Company of the Hundred Associates. These men, who 
were indeed the founders of the fur trade, failed on ac- 
count of the interference of the French Government, and 
later succeeded in forming the famous monopoly known 
as the Governor and Company of Adventurers of Eng- 
land, trading into Hudson’s Bay, known ever since that 
time as the Hudson’s Bay Company. Nearly one 
hundred years later a formidable rival arose—The 
Northwest Company of Montreal. At first it had a hard 
time, and its existence was seriously threatened, but from 
1787 it was very successful for more than a dozen years. 
Then a new rival arose, which was absorbed into the 
greater company, and finally, in 1821, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company absorbed the Northwest Company. Meantime, 
however, in 1811, a grant had been made to the Earl of 
Selkirk of a large tract of land in the Red River Valley 
and here more or less active fighting took place, in which 
the servants of both fur companies suffered, but the 
settlers brought out by Lord Selkirk suffered most of all. 
It is impossible here to trace the history of these early 
days. While the Hudson’s Bay Company controlled all 
the fur trade of the North, not a few Americans had 
pushed around the Horn, and were trading with the In- 
dians on the northwest coast; and since 1750 the Rus- 
sians had been trapping and trading on the coast still 
further to the north. 

Within what is now the United States, St. Louis was 
the center of the fur trade, and indeed it remained that 
center so long as a fur trade existed. The town was 
founded about 1763 by Pierre Laclede Liguest, who was 
in the.employ of Maxent, Laclede & Company, of New 
Orleans, a firm that had been granted the exclusive trade 
of the Missouri River, as far as to the mouth of the 
River St. Peters. Among the company who landed and 
marked out the sites for the trading post which was to be 
St. Louis, was Auguste Chouteau, then only thirteen 
years old, whose descendants still inhabit the town, and 
whose name is almost synonymous with the fur trade of 
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the Western United States. The sovereignty over St. 
Louis, changing almost more frequently than that of any 
city in America, became permanent March 9, 1804, when 
by the Louisiana purchase it was' transferred to the 
United States. In the year 1800 its population was only 
925, while ten years later it had 1,400, and in 1820, 2,000 
inhabitants. It was not long before this time that the 
first steamboat arrived at St. Louis, an important event, 
which was the beginning of the steamboat ‘navigation 
of the great river, which made St. Louis a trade center 
for the whole West, and of all her trade the fur trade 
was then the most important. 

For many years after its founding, and indeed for 
some time after the cession to the United States, St. 
Louis remained a simple village of less than a thousand 
inhabitants, where, to be sure, there was more trade than 
in the neighboring small settlements, but even so, very 
little. Nevertheless, so little was agriculture practiced by 
the more energetic inhabitants of St. Louis that her 
neighbors called her contemptuously, pain court (short 
of bread), while, on the other hand, the dwellers of the 
neighboring settlements were called by their more pre- 
tentious neighbors, Vide Poche (empty pocket) and 
Misere (wretchedness). 

The fur trade of St. Louis began with the year 1806, 
and practically the first of its expeditions was under 
Manuel Lisa, who was backed by the merchant, William 
Morrison, of Kaskaskia, IIl., and by Pierre Menard. This 
Manuel Lisa was one of the best known of the early ex- 
plorers of the Western country. He was born of Spanish 
parents in New Orleans in 1772, though Hunter in his 
captivity speaks of him as half Spanish and half Indian. 
He it was who in the year 1807 built the first trading post 
on the Yellowstone, above the mouth of the Big Horn. 
He was appointed sub-agent for all the Missouri River 
tribes aboye the Kansas, and resided on the Missouri 
River, at a post above the present site of Omaha, Neb., 
until 1815. He was an important man in the Missouri 
Fur Company, and died in 1820 at St. Louis. He was a 
man of the very greatest influence among the Indians, for 
he thoroughly understood their character, and how to 
handle them. Many interesting tales are told of his varied 
career. : 

One of the earliest expeditions to the head of the Mis- 
souri was made by Pierre Menard ard Andrew Henry 
in the year 1819, their object being to open a trade with 
the Blackfeet. It was not successful, for the party were 
twice attacked by Blackfeet, and lost men, some of whom 
were important. Menard returned to St. Louis, while 
Henry remained at the Three Forks. The Indians, how- 
ever, were so troublesome that Henry finally left the 
place, crossed the Continental Divide, and established him- 
self on that branch of the Snake River which has since 
been known as Henry’s Fork. 

It is impossible to follow all the different expeditions 
which during the next few years went out from St. Louis 
to trade on the upper river. The records of those days in 
that country are a continuous story of trapping and 
trading, with almost equally continuous accounts of fight- 
ing, chiefly with the Blackfeet, but also with the Gros 
Ventres of the Prairie and with the Arikaras. 


Che Sportsman Courist. 
conten pememe 
Floating on the: Missouri.—XI. 


WE were awakened by a grinding and rasping along the 
shore, and looking out saw that the river was covered 
with great cakes of congealed mush ice—more ice than 
there was open water. There was half an inch of snow 
on the ground; the wind was still in the north, but the fog 
had disappeared and the dark gray clouds were scudding 
along high above the rim of the valley. lt was an ideal 
day for still-hunting, but there was no thought of that 
now. Here we were, seventy-five miles or more south of 
the Great Northern Railway, on the south side of the 
river, and we knew not how many miles from a ranch and 
a team to take us north to the railroad. We had a hurried 
breakfast, loaded the boat, and pushed out into the 
stream. Here and there among the great floating cakes of 
ice there was an open lane of water on which I could 
make good time, and then for a long time we would be 
inclosed and surrounded, and there was nothing to do but 
drift until another piece of water opened a way. Geese 
were unusually numerous; likely they thought it too cold 
to continue their flight to the sovth, and they looked 
rather forlorn as they sat huddled up on the bars. Never- 
theless they always flew before we came within range of 
them, generally lighting a short distance down stream, 
only to rise and fly on again at our approach, and 
ere long there were hundreds of then keeping ahead of 
us, our vanguard as it were. Our friends the sharp- 
tail ome were also in evidence, perched by dozens in the 
brush and scattering trees along the shores, their necks 
drawn in, their feathers distended. A couple of miles 
below our. island camp we passed over McGonnigal's Bar,a 
bit of river full of sandbars and sand islands; the channel 
was easily followed, however, as the more rapidly moving 
ice in it pointed out the “yy. 200 we went through without 
once touching bottom. bar was named after R. L. 
McGonnigal,.an old friend of ours, who had a woodyard 








here in early 70's, and whose remains now lie in the 
cemetery at Fort Benton. He was born. T believe. in 


Georgia. lived in Alabama for a time, was an officer in 
the Confederate army and came to Montana at the close oi 


the war. A kind, genial, whole-souled fellow was Mac. 
Peace to his shades: 

At the foot of the bar we came in sight of the Round 
Butte, one of-the well-known and peculiar landmarks 
along the river. It stands on a sloping ridge, about a mile 
south of the stream, and is perfectly cone shaped, its sharp 
summit surmounted by a few stunted pines. The Black- 
feet have two names for it—Heart Butte, the Black Butte. 
In other days it was a favorite resort of war parties, for 
from its summit a fine view of the valley may be seen 
for many miles, both above and below it. And now we 
began to see the end of the long and all but treeless cafion 
we had been passing through. Below the butte the valley 
widens out, and there are large groves of cottonwood on 
every bottom. We slipped along past the butte, sometimes 
rowing, but more often drifting with the ice. By this time 
Sah-né-to was getting thoroughly chilled, although she 
had on numerous heavy wraps, and I began looking for a 
camp ground. We passed a long stretch of timber on the 
north side, but there was a shallow bar in front of it, and 
found a place at last on the south side, four miles below 
the butte. It was 2 o'clock, and we had come only twelve 
or thirteen miles since early morning, but I was about 
worn out. with my struggle to row faster than the ice was 
running. All along Sah-né-to had been “making medicine,” 
addressing most earnest supplications to a certain ancient 
coyote who, was supposed to have great influence over 
Ai-sto-yi-stam, the cold-maker, and other gods of the 
storms and winds. Shortly after we had.set up the tent, 
lo, the clouds broke away, the sun shone warmly and a 
still warmer Chinook wind began to blow from the west. 
In half an hour the snow had all disappeared. “See, now, 
you unbeliever,” said Sah-né-to, “the result of my prayers; 
the gods took pity on us and have brought the warm wind 
to our aid.” 


I was up before daylight the next morning. There was 
still some mush ice in the river, but I had no difficulty in 
rowing across to the other side. Here was a broad sand- 
bar under a very high cut bank, all cut up by the foot- 
prints of deer. Above was the long grove of cottonwoods 
we had passed the day before, and half a mile below a 
still larger, wider grove. I bent my steps toward the 
latter, in hopes of finding something worth shooting at. 
I traversed the foot of the cut bank a quarter of a mile 
or more, and then at the mouth of a coulée found a place 
where I could climb it, up a path several feet in depth, 
worn by the sharp hoofs of the deer. The moon was 
shining, and although the sky was beginning to redden 
in the east, there was not yet sufficient light to enable me 
to see a deer, so I sat down on the edge of the cut bank 
and waited fifteen or twenty minutes. Down stream a 
ways the river bore in sharply against the bank, and as I 
sat there a large cottonwood which had been undermined 
toppled in with a reverberating splash, another warning 
to keep away from the treacherous banks. I arose and 
moved on toward the grove a few steps at a time, follow- 
ing the trail which was as plain and hard beaten as any 
game path I ever saw. Arrived at a clump of trees stand- 
ing several hundred yards out from the main growth, I 
stood with my back to one, and as it got lighter I saw 
seven deer feeding among the sagebrush out at the edge 
of the bottom. Just beyond them there was a long steep 
bank, then a bench several hundred yards wide, and then 
began the steep slope of the hills. By making a detour 
down through the timber to where it bordered the steep 
bank, and then circling up along the flat, I thought I might 
get within range of them. But I had not gone more than 
two hundred yards when the willows and rosebrush bor- 
dering the wood seemed to be alive with fleeing deer, their 
white waving tails showing plainly in every direction for a 
second or two as they leaped into the shelter of the grove. 
There were bucks and does and fawns, twenty-five or 
thirty of them, and one old buck must needs lope along an 
opening, running toward the river. A bullet from my .30-30 
caught him in the stern, he stopped, wabbled and fell, and 
a moment later I had the knife into him. He was a very 
large, fat old fellow, the primest kind of meat. I looked to 
see what had become of the seven I had first discovered, 
and saw them alternately trotting and walking up the 
long slope into the hills, evidently not very much alarmed. 

Of course I hurried back to camp and we had some 
fried liver and brains for breakfast. After the dishes 
were washed and everything put in shape about the camp, 
I determined to pass the day exploring around a bit. The 
sun was shining brightly, the Chinook wind continued, 
and there was no more sign of approaching winter save 
the still passing but lessening flow of ice. Sah-né-to said 
she felt like having a good long tramp, too, so we crossed 
the river and set forth. All along the edge of the timber 
below where my buck lay, the rose and buck brush was 
criss-crossed by numberless game trails. A fresh mound 
of leaves, brush, fallen branches and loose earth attracted 
our attention, and we found that the uneaten part of a 
freshly killed deer had been carried up by a grizzly. There 
were its tracks, made during the night, and they were as 
large as any footprints of bear I ever saw. At first I 
feared that the old fellow had been alarmed by my shot in 
the early morning, but we found his trail going up toward 
the breaks, and made sure that he had walked~ along 
in the game path in the usual slow and deliberate manner 
of his kind. As we approached the hills, trail after trail 
branched off from the main one, and that too soon came to 
an end, and before us was the hard, grassy slope where 
not even the sharp hoofs of a deer could leave a mark, 
and there we lost the tracks of the bear. We kept on, 
ascending after a little a long, narrow ridge between two 
deep coulées, and there the grass and other vegetation 
ended. The top of the backbone was bare, black baked 
bad land.* Again we found numberless tracks of deer, and 
the trails of several bears, old and recent, but not the trail 
of the deer killer. The coulée down to our right was 
broad and grassy, and from it lesser ones branched off 
up into the ridge. In each one of these, and especially 
on the northeast slopes were small groves of pine, thickets 
of plum trees. An ideal place for mule deer, I thought, 
and I was not a little surprised: to see a couple of white- 
tail bucks bound out of the first.one we approached. They 
were within easy range, and likély I could Ease killed one or 
both of them, but we had already plenty of meat, and I 
forebore to shoot, although I longed to do so. 

_I don’t know how long that coulée is; we kept on the 
ridge above it, even ascending, for four or five miles, but 
never came to the end of it. At last the divide began to 
rise in benches, with cliffs of hard sandstone, beneath 


- woodland we could see. 


them belts of fir. Sah-né-to was getting tired, 80 we con: 
cluded to go no further. 

It seemed to be a day of big tracks, for at the foot of 
one of the cliffs we saw the largest bighorn footprints I 
ever rani across, At first I thought they must have been 
made by an elk, but after following them a ways I was 
convinced that they really were those of a ram. I would 
have given much to have seen that animal. A pair of 
nineteen-inch horns were once found in this country, and- 
I doubt not this particular old ram had a monstrousl 
large pair. On our way up we had seen five bucks, all 
white-tail, but no mule deer, nor was there much sign of 
the latter. Now, the white-tail deer are generally sup- 
posed to live almost entirely in the thick timber and wil- 
lows of the river bottoms, and so do the does and fawns, 
but my own experience is that the bucks generally take 
to the hills and pine groves at daylight, returning to the 
vicinity of the river at dusk, or a little later. At least this 
is the case along the Missouri. Of course the bucks do 
remain in the timber of the bottoms to some extent during 
the daytime, but the majority take to the hills. If by so 
doing they imagine they are safer, then their instinct is 
wrong. The country is so broken that the hunter can 
generally surprise them in their beds, and obtain a fair 
runing shot at them before they can get over the nearest 
knoll. And he who cannot take the fall out of one at a 
hundred yards or so, deserves to live on bacon straight. 

We went down into the wide coulée, crossed it, and 
gradually gaining the top of the next point followed it 
toward the river. Again on the east side of the ridge we 
found scattering pine groves, and started two more bucks 
out of them, but still there was no further sign of the old 
grizzly. A smaller one had recently crossed the ridge, and 
there were the deep indentations of another one, made 
when there had been a heavy rain. I imagine it would 
be severe work for a bear to wade through this clayey 
soil in the wet season, sinking into the mud six or eight 
inches at every step, and carrying sticky masses of it on 
his paws. 

Keeping on top of the ridge, we followed it to the 
end, then down into the bottom, striking the. lower end of 
the timber in which I had killed the buck. It was useless 
to hunt for the bear in there, as the fallen leaves were 
very noisy underfoot. The deer trails through the border- 
ing rose and buck brush afforded a good and silent path, 
and we followed them slowly, scanning every bit of the 
Poking along this, we saw some- 
thing looming up in the brush ahead of us and found that 
it was a Red River cart, one of those massive, high, two- 
wheeled affairs used by the Cree half-breeds. It had evi- 
dently been in good order when left by its owners, but 
was now checked and warped by the weather. The wrap- 
pings, or rather tires of the wlieels, were of buffalo raw- 
hide, to which the hair still clung, faded to a brownish 
white color, but still curly and kinky. Near the cart 
there were the charred ends of some sticks, an old brass- 
kettle such as the Hudson’s Bay Company used to handle, 
and some buffalo bones. Why the cart should have been 
abandoned here was a conundrym, for the breeds valued 
the creaking affairs as highly as a rancher does his wagon. 
Perhaps its owners were here beset by a war party of 
Blackfeet, or other Indians, and killed or driven away, and 
if such was the case, we give the Indians credit for having 
done one good deed. - Riel himself rode in one of these 
carts. “Do you know,” he said to me one day, “Do you 
know that I compare myself to the David of the Bible? 
Yes, like him, I am the leader of a persecuted people. 
Riding in my cart over the plains I am in the habit of 
composing verses, something like the Psalms. Let me 
repeat a few of them to you. I would like to get your 
opinion of the metre.” 

“Excuse me,” I replied, “I am very busy just now mix- 
ing some alcohol for your people,” and for many a day I 
avoided him. 

We sat down by the cart and eat our lunch. The sight 
of it brought up many memories of old times and of those 
queer people, the Cree half-breeds, or more properly, 
French half-breeds. I can see them yet trailing over the 
prairie after the buffalo, a string of horses and carts a 
mile or two long, each one driven by a black-dressed 
woman or girl, who invariably wore a black silk handker- 
chief tied over her head. We sold great numbers of them 
at the rate of a head and tail robe per handkerchief. That 
was the one article of adornment affected by the women. 
The men wore gaudy sashes. How they hated us Amer- 
icans and the English, calling us heretical dogs, and worse, 
when they thought we did not understand their bastard 
French. I was on several buffalo runs with the men. Al- 
ways, when a herd was sighted, they dismounted, knelt 
on the plain, and prayed for a successful and safe run, 
crossing themselves and bowing repeatedly. And the 
next moment they were up and away, cursing horribly as 
they urged their horses on. And after they had strewn 
the plain with the dark brown carcasses of the buffalo, 
they tried to steal the animals from each other, and there 
was more cursing, and even fights. And yet, witha!, they 
were arrant cowards, not nearly so brave and determined 
as the full-blooded Indians. 

It was past 3 o’clock when we came to our buck, having 
seen nothing of the bear. I cut the deer in two, hung up 
the forequarters, and carried the balance to the boat, and 
then to camp. I wanted that bear. After dinner I crossed 
the river again, and taking a position near its cache, sat 
and watched and hoped for a sight of the old fellow. As 
dusk came on some deer appeared here and there along the 
edge of the timber, some of them gradually feeding out 
toward the hills, but bruin came not. I waited until it 
was too dark to see the sights of the rifle plainly, and then 
sneaked back to the boat and rowed across to camp. 

“Have you noticed,” Sah-né-to asked, “the broad gashes 
on the trees here and over where we were to-day?” 

Indeed I had. Forty feet above the summer level of the 
river the cottonwoods had been scarred by ice during a 
jam, owing to the suddén breaking up of the river. The 
months of December and January in the winter of 1879- 
*80 were bitterly cold, and the river froze to the depth of 
three feet. The snow was also deep, especially up at the 
foot of the Rockies. It was, I believe, the 18th of Pebriary 
that an exceedingly warm and furious Chinook wind set 
in, and soon every coulée on the plains and in the foot- 
hills was a running river. A day or two later a great 
volume of water swelled the Missouri and tore up the ice, 
ripping its way along with a tremendous crashing and 
grinding. Every little way the ice would jam and pile 
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up, twenty, thirty, forty and more feet in height, and the 
water would back up and spread out over the bottoms 
seeking new ceaedale’ carrying with it the jagged ice 
which tore up the ground and underbrush, and in places 
cut in two or carried away large trees. And then with a 
deafening roar the jam would break and let out the awful 
flood of water, ice, arid débris, only to stop and pile up 
again a short distance further down the stream. It 
jammed just below our post, which was thirty feet above 
the river, and in five minutes the water was four feet deep 
in the buildings, and but that it soon broke the place 
must have been swept away. We had just time to run 
to the hills, and there we stood, shivering, expecting to 
see everything carried down the stream. In the warehouse 
pearly two thousand robes were wet and had to be re- 
tanned. Of a pile of sugar, nothing was left but the sacks, 
and many other goods were ruined. Cottontail rabbits and 
prairie dogs in the bottoms were well nigh exterminated ; 
deer were killed by hundreds, and many buffalo were 
caught by the freshet. Even the beaver were drowned 
out, and in many cases crushed by the ice. 

Few people knew that here in the bad lands lying south 
of the Round Butte and between it and the Musselshell, a 
small herd of buffalo ranged until three years ago. They 
were the very last of the great northern herds, some thirty- 
five head, and the country they roamed so wild, so diffi- 
cult of access, that the men who knew they were there 
hoped that they would thrive and increase. These were 
the great cattle owners of the far-away Judith Basin, 
whose herds roamed the range for several hundred miles 
in every direction. Each spring they sent their cowboys 
into this rough country to drive out the cattle to their 
branding corrals, and when the buffalo were discovered 
the word was given that no employe was to kill or molest 
them under pain of something much worse than the loss 
of a job. When first found, there were only eighteen 
head of the buffalo, and part of them were bulls. But 
year by year the little herd increased, until there were 
thirty-five, counting calves. And then? Why those 
worthless, sneaking scavengers of the plains, the French 
half-breeds, in some way learned of their existence. Per- 
haps some cowboy in his cups made known the fact. The 
word spread. Down came the tattered lodges of the camp 
at Lewistown, away up in the Judith country, and a slow- 
moving column of creaking carts, drawn by skinny 
cayuses, started out for the slaughter. And it was com- 
plete. Riding the high ridges, scanning the broken coun- 
try from the tops of the tall buttes, the scouts finally 
found the little herd. There was to be no chasing, no old- 
time run, because by that method some few might escape. 
Signals were waved back to the on-coming column, the 
hunters, Baptiste and Bogard, Bonaparte, Seviere, and 
all the rest came hurrying up on their scrawny ponies, 
cautiously made the surround, closed in, and slaughtered 
every one of the animals. Alas! Alas! Of little use are 
our game laws so long as these Canadian breeds are al- 
lowed to remain in the State. There is talk of rounding 
them up and driving them back across the international 
line. Let us all do what we can to forward that much-de- 
sired end. 

When the night settled down over the valley, several 
bands of wolves began their evening chorus, and the owls 
in the trees about joined in. Sah-né-to does not like owls; 
they are not birds, according to her philosophy, but the 
reincarnation of deceased “medicine men,” and prone to 
do serious mischief to us poor mortals. 

___APPEKUNNY. 


A Walk Down South.—XXVIIL 


At 4:45 o'clock on the morning Mr. Anderson’s son 
came and routed us out by the light of a lantern. It was 
bright moonlight, but no faint ray of the dawn was yet 
to be seen. We sat around the blazing fire, the bright 
light shining on our faces, with curious shadows—the 
Indian, the mountaineer, the white-haired veteran of the 
lost cause—talking away the time till daylight. At last the 
sky quickened, and with that we took our duffle and bread 
boxes to start for the raft across a wet cornfield. We 
waded to our shins in the soft clay. 

On the raft, a great black rectangle, all was still. I 
put together the sticks of a fire and they two untied the 
cable and thrust the raft steadily into the current by long 
sweeps of the oars. The two walk logs on which the oars- 
men stood, Were twelve feet long, a board snugly fitted 
between them to give something to hold the feet. With 
one foot against the hickory binder, the oarsman drew 
the handle of the oar to his breast at the throat, and with 
both hands on it walked to the other binding, where he 
turned clear of the end of the oar and walked back, hold- 
ing the handle low, on the log toward the first binding, 
where the stroke was begun again. The handle swept 
through three and a half of my steps, say ten feet. In 
less than five minutes of the work I began to have an 
understanding sympathy for the galley slave. 

But I built the fire that morning, and soon had hot 
coffee boiling, and in a broad eddy or still water, a short 
distance below Anderson’s eddy, we sat down to eat, while 
the raft thrust ahead, always with that little swirl round 
each end of the bow, and the tumble of disturbed sedi- 
ment in the water close to the logs. . 

It was coming sunrise, a saffron glow, followed rapidly 
by a streaking of red, then a silver white, after which the 
sun lost its glow in the leaden murk that covered the rest 
of the sky. It was delightful to eat there with these 
Strange Americans while the day came on. A frontier 
meal of pork, corn pone and bread, while a forest and 
cornfields went by, just enough chill to make the fire seem 
generous, Red horse gnats came flying aboard. They 
were like northern sap bugs, only larger, a curious insect 
that gathers in great clouds and swarms on the branches 
of trees in summer nights, so thick that they are like 
the clumps of drift clinging to the twigs. 

While I played the French aor ae Light, Ladies,” 
“The Irishman’s Shanty,” etc.—they manned the sweeps, 
dancing to the music—a long-limbed, perpendicular back- 
bone dance at the stern, a crouching hop, clawing dance 
at the bow, where the Indian was, a sort of gyrating, 
Adirondack breakdown by the fire where I was. 

Leaning against the door of a log cabin several hun- 
dred yatds down stream, was a man, his head bowed, ‘his 
knees bent, his shoulders stooped. He heard us. His 
head ightened up, then his knees, then his back, till 
he was erect, with his head twisted to catch the 


sounds, and eyes shaded to see the sights coming down 
the river. A baby. came to the door; then a grown girl, 
then some more babies and some more girls, by and by a 
boy or two, and then at last a big bulk.of a youth plowed 
through the obstructed door ne stood out before them 


all; there they were while the sawbuck tenor aft roared: 


“Old Satan chased me 
Round the stump, 
I thought he’d catch me 
Every jump. 
Little David play on yer harp!” 


Dancing against the sweep while two big gray patches 
flared on his otherwise black suit of clothes. he audi- 
ence grew enthusiastic; so did the show. 

When we were round the bend Ball at the stern wiped 
the sweat off his forehead and out of his hat with his 
elbow. 

“Say, Abe,” he yelled forward, “I told you we was 
going to have a good time this  W 

“Yep; I just knowed it,” Abe replied with a grin. Then 
Abe sang a fragment of the corn dance in Indian and 
danced. 

Here and there were banks of the stream that had be- 
gun to cave off. “Carp digging and rooting in the mud 
done it,” said Indian Abe. He said that the carp are so 
plenty that they wear into the mud and have caused a 
good deal of damage in this way. 

The scenery was beautiful. The Seven Furnaces, for 
instance, were seven great columns of rock jutting from 
a cliff, like monster bay windows, decorated with the 
natural curtains of moss and twig lacery. There were 
banks of trees, too, and a general look of nature even in 
the cornfields, which had been washed over by the stream 
in the last tide. 

On the hills in the elms were many Baltimore orioles 
calling. The Indian said they cried “White sucker, white 
sucker, white sucker,” and called them summer birds. 

In the cliffs of rocks there were caves in which raftsmen 
sometimes take refuge from the weather at night. 
Strange and thrilling these caves are to look at. The 
dense black entrances, with the mystery of the unknown 
hanging over them, and the idea, not so very dim, that 
in these places the frontiersmen and Indians played the 
original game of hide and seek, have a look that is 
thrilling. 

“T make you a little joke,” Abe said to me at one place. 
“When I was hunting one time I find some bad Indians 
in a cave—there! I pick those stones up there and throw 
them in the entrance—so! Hah!” 

The rocks were as large as a hall bedroom and did 
seem to cover the entrance of a cave—so I was face to 
face with an old-tradition. Just above Tampico, a river- 
side village, was Buffalo Ford, named so in the days 
when the buffalo trails were to be seen in that country, “so 
wide that three wagons could be driven abreast in one 
of them.”” We saw some ducks and buzzards, where the 
spirits of the wasted herds may have remarked the change 
in firearms from their day to this. 


There was about a seven-foot tide in the river—tow " 


heads were overflowed and trees along the bank sur- 
rounded by water. A few rolls in the water—waves 
caused by a shoal—gave the raft an undulating motion, so 
snake-like that I shuddered. 

At intervals during the day a misty rain fell, but with 
a hot fire its evil effects were averted. Sometimes in 
eddies both the raftsmen came to the fire to warm. Then 
Abe would draw the red stockings which served as his 
mittens from his hands and thrust his brawny, wrinkled 
fists into the blaze and turn them over, just as he had 
been doing at raft fires for forty years. 

“IT love to drop over to yon bank,” he would say; “‘it 
saves fighting down below.” Then they would go to 
the sweeps and and make the oars creak on the dry, wear- 
ing pegs. 

A) little before dusk we made another landing. Under 
my boat the less valuable stuff was piled out of the rain, 
and then we went bed-hunting in a rainstorm. The river 
landings were known to them. They had been to this 
one many times, but they climbed the hill instead of go- 
ing round it, and for nearly an hour, it seemed to me, we 
wandered along wood paths to a road, and round to a 
house, which we found by a light; thence on again, back 
down across a dark, wide, muddy cornfield through the 
dark, till, at last, on a knoll, we came to a house for 
which we were hunting. We dried and warmed before 
the fire, and then all went to bed in the room where 
there were four beds and a couple of cots. It was a cokmn- 
fortable sleep. In the morning it was colder and still 
wet. We started for the river, and once more roamed 
over an extra mile before we got to the raft, but once 
there we started away at once, and as usual I built a fire 
and soon had hot coffee. I took the pail off the fire with 
my bare hand, and the bail burned across three fingers in 
a way that was painful for hours. We had wheat bread, 
cold chicken, apple butter pie, pear jelly and cookies for 
breakfast, beside corn bread and pork. 

When it was broad daylight I started out after firewood 
in the raft’s canoe. It was a sixteen-foot long, eight-inch 
side affair, modeled after the old style dugout, a long 
slope up at each end, and only 20 inches or 22 inches 
wide. I ran very easy. I paddled ahead of the raft a 
hundred rods and found a pile of drift, from which I 
began to fill my canoe—fence rails, boards, dead limbs 
and other dry stuff. The raft came slipping by sooner 
than I expected, and might have got out of sight had not 
the men yelled at me. 

I paddled after the raft soon and with my lod@d at the 
fire pit, I started out for a little ride.. I ran along the 
bank to a brook, up which I tied the canoe and looked 
for arrowheads, finding a few in spite of the deposit of 
sediment. After a while I started leisurely after the 
raft. I got to a long still, water, and it was nowhere in 
sight, whereupon I started in pursuit. The raft was 
nearly an hour ahead of me by my paddling, but after a 
while I saw the distant blue smoke far away over the 
smooth yellow surface, and then “raised” the raft. and 
soon was once more on board. We passed Straw 
Plains, where Longstreet stopped a Federal cavalry rai 
before long. ” 

We were nearing the Tennessee River by this: time. 
The raftsmen grew expectant; they talked less and looked 
at the bank with sweeping glances, and down the Holston 
with a searching gaze. j 





> . 

A wide bottom, a few trees and houses growing plenti- 
ful gave sigtis of something important happening in the 
geography thereabouts. A top of some stone derricks on 
the other side of a ridge—a big marble quarry—was on 
the French Broad River. Then Abe, looking across the 
lower end of the ridge, said: 

“Yes, sir, we've got French Bread eddied. We're a 
foot higher at least.” There was a touch of pride in the 
tone. ’ 

The next moment the raft went gliding out of the mouth 
of the Holston—I glanced back at that river, glanced up 
the French Broad, and then, with a flutter of the heart 
turned and looked down the Tennessee toward which 
had been traveling since Oct. 4, 1901. It was now 2:10 
P, M. o’clock on Jan. 30, 1902. For nearly four months I 
had been coming—the thought made me so weak that I 
sat down. Raymonp S. Spears. 


Glatural History. 
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In a Cup of Maud." 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS, 


On reaching the house we found that Mrs. Murray's 
son, Ralph, who had obtained a short vacation at the 
academy at which he was studying, had arrived during 
our absence, and was standing at the door to welcome ws. 

We returned his greetings warmly, for he had proved 
himself to be not only an intelligent guide, but also a 
most estimable young man—one who was destined to 
make his mark in the world. 

“This is a pleasant surprise, indeed,” said the Doctor as 
he grasped his hand. 

“Yes,” replied the young man, “and it is almost as 
much a surprise to me as it is to you, for I had no 
thought of coming until yesterday, when I received 
Pheebe’s letter announcing that you were here; and then 
I made up my mind to drop my studies at Annapolis for 
a short time and come home.” 

Ralph was struggling for an education, and to obtain 
it was obliged to work very hard and make many sacri- 
fices. In the winter he taught school or worked with 
the lumbermen, and in the summer and autumn he worked 
on the farm, and when opportunity offered he added to 
his modest income by “guiding” and assisting surveyors 
to “run out lines” through the long stretches of forest 
which lay around the settlement. 

“We are very glad that you have come,” said I, as we 
passed into the house, “for you can relieve John for -a 
few days, if you wish, and that will permit him to do a 
little farm work that seems to be pressing just now.” 

“T shall be very glad to,” answered Ralph, “and I hope 
we may continue to have as good success as you have had 
since your arrival.” 

» On entering the house we emptied the contents of the 
birch cup that we had collected into a bowl and set it 
aside for further examination. 

“You returned just in time,” said Mrs. Murray. “I 
have cooked some of your birds for dinner and the large 
trout, and it would have been a pity to have them spoiled 
by waiting.” 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor, “we have returned in good 
season, and with good appetites, too; your glorious Sep- 
tember air would make a dyspeptic hungry.” 

The dinner was admirably cooked, and it was discussed 
with a keen relish. 

The afternoon passed quietly, and when supper had 
been partaken of, we assembled, as usual, in the cozy little 
sitting room. 

“Well,” said the Doctor, when the lamps were lighted 
and the curtains were drawn, “I suppose you would like 
to examine through the microscope some of the creatures 
in my bowl of mud. I will get it in a few minutes and we 
will begin our investigations.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and I know we shall find something 
that will prove very interesting.” 

At this juncture a knock was heard at the door, which 
ao followed by the entrance of Uncle Bob and his 
wife. 

After the greetings and introductions had been made 
the visitors laid aside their wraps and joined our little 
group for a social chat. “I heerd ye firing down in the 
swamp after ye left me,” said the farmer, “and I expect 
ye got one or two woodcock.” : 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor, “we had very good success; 
there were not many birds, but the coming frosty nights 
will send along some from the north.” 

“Qur woodcock shooting used to bring several Amer- 
ican sportsmen to this settlement every season,” said 
Mrs. Coalton, “but in late years they have not been here. 
I suppose the birds are growing more scarce.” 

“Possibly,” replied the Doctor, “but perhaps your 
stringent, and I must say unfair, game laws keep them 
away.” 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Coalton, “we keep out of the 
Province many thousands ef dollars that would come 
here ev'ry year, just to please a few Halifax gentry and 
officers who had the laws made for their own benefit. Ye 
see the game society wants to keep Americans away, and 
mighty cute they are in getting the laws made to do it. 
Now, I believe if one foreigner is to have no show here 
unless he pays for it, another shouldn’t; but the English 
officers have fixed things so that they have all the shootin’ 
and huntin’ they want just as if they belong here and pay 
taxes. Ye see, “accordin’ to the law no person whose 
domicile is not within Nova Scotia shall hunt any of our 
game birds or animals without first obtaining a license. 
which is $30 for moose and caribou, $10 for birds and 
$5 or $10 for fishing for trout, etc., accordin’ to the time 
it is wanted. Now the English officers are not domiciled 
here, and they don’t pay any taxes, but see how sharp they 
fix things, for the law provides that if those officers are 
members of the game society they don’t have to pay any 
license fee whatever, and if they ain’t members, all they 
haye to pay is $5, and while Americans have to pay duties 
on their guns and fishing rods,f the officers don’t have 
to pay any. Now, I say ’tain’t right to give the English 
*This is XI. of “An ing in Acadia.” 

{Duties ore Tetanied if the guna, cot, are returned to the U. Ss. 
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officers all they want here and shut out Americans. It’s 
as bad as the tariff laws the Americans make to keep out 
Nova Scotia products. We ought to have' reciprocity like 
we years ago; then we had a market for our poultry 
and eggs and butter and wool and what not, and as there’s 
no market now, farmin’ don’t pay.” : . 
“Speaking of farming,” said the Doctor, heading off the 
old man from a further expression of his views concern- 





Rotifers (Furcularia.) 


ing the tariff, “I have been thinking about what you said 
in relation to your cold, clay soil, and I want to offer you 
a little advice. Haul upon your land about fifteen or 
twenty loads of good sand to the acre and plow it under 
and see what the effect will be.” 

“Sand!” exclaimed Uncle Bob, doubtfully. “Sand 
ain’t manure; there isn’t a bit of manure in a cord of 
sand.” 

“That’s very true,” was the reply; “it is not a fertilizer 
that your land so much needs as something that will 
make it light and porous, so that the rays of the sun will 
penetrate it; the sand will do this, as it will act me- 
chanically on the soil and make it warm and friable. You 
try it on an acre this fall, and next spring put on another 
top dressing of sand and plow it under. You will find 
that the effect will be magical. 

“By gum!” replied the old man, “I’ve been a farmer all 
my days and so was my father before me, and I’ve farmed 
just as he did; I never took kindly to new-fangled no- 
tions——” 

“Hold on, Robert,” exclaimed his wife. “You used to 
say you’d have no mowing machines on your farm; that 
the scythe would cut all the grass you could grow, and 
it was better for the sward than the machine would be, 
but when the neighbors got to using machines you bought 
one mighty quick, and I’ve heard you say you wouldn’t 
go back to the scythe again for anything, You also 
bought a revolving harrow and a horse rake——” 

“Fold on,” exclaimed the farmer; “don’t talk so 
blamed fast, and don’t call me down-so; the mowing ma- 
chine is all right, just the same as the horse rake and 
your sewing machine and néw-pattern churn and patent 
wringer and what not, but that’s nothing to do with 
tilling the sile. However, squire,” he added, turning to 
the Doctor, “I’m going to try an acre with a top dressing 
of sand, blamed if I ain’t. I never expected, by gum, to 
take a leson in farmin’ from a city man, but we are none 
of us too old to l’arn something.” 

“And after you have got your soil in good mellow con- 
dition, warm and porous, you can use any kind of ferti- 
lizer you wish, according to the crop you desire to grow.” 

“Perhaps, Uncle Bob,” said Ralph, “you can then use 
your meadow muck or river mud that you used to think 
so much of.” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, “you can then use it to good 
advantage, provided you have ripened it up in the sun and 
air a year or so.” zl 

“Speaking of river mud, Doctor,” said I, “you must not 
forget to examine some of it with your microscope this 
evening.” 

“No, I have not forgotten my promise,” he replied, “and 
perhaps our friends here will find something in it to in- 
terest them, also.” 

“I’m sure we shall be delighted,” exclaimed Mrs. Mur- 


ray. 

The microscope was soon adjusted, and the bowl con- 
taining the mud placed beside it. The Coaltons regarded 
the instrument with interest, but as they were ignorant 
of the Doctor’s intentions, they made no comment. 

“I can see something moving in the mud, Doctor, that 
we can examine without your cena said Ralph. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I have no doubt there are many 
creatures in it that can be seen without the glass, or at 
any rate by one of very low power. This is a bowlful of 

our river mud,” he added, turning to Uncle Bob, “and 

will showyou with the aid of my microscope some of the 
living things it contains, and organisms which would, if 
applied to your soil, prove an excellent fertilizer.” 

“Yes,” replied the old man, “I suppose there must be 
something alive in it.” 

“Yes, indeed; there is, I have no doubt, such a variety 
of living things scattered through it,” said the Doctor, 
“that years of study might be expended on them before 
they could all be systematically examined, and their 
habits and peculiarities of life and of structure noted. 
In fact, in this small collection there is an inexhaustible 
field for the scientist to explore, for it abounds with an 
infinite variety of living forms, many of which are so 
small that thousands of them may be contained in a single 
drop of water.” 

‘Yes, I have often read of the little creatures,” said 
Mrs. Coalton, “but I never had an opportunity of seeing 
them with a mier in 

“Now, of course,” continued the Doctor, “I cannot 
show a variety this evening, for the reason that all 
of us will want to examine them, and, as they will re- 
quire different sized objectives according to their size, it 
will need considerable time to see but a few specimens, 
but we shall have other opportunities to study , and 
I shall be very glad to contribute to your entertainment 
at any time you wish.” 

He now placed on the platform of his microscope a 
strip of clear, clean glass, on which was a shallow cavity 
for holding liquids, and then with a small glass tube, 


which he called a “pippette,” he conveyed to it a drop or 
two of the clouded. water that floated on the mud. He 
then adjusted the focus of the instrument, and for a 
few moments gazed through the eyepiece upon the ob- 
jects that were presented to view. 

“Now, Mrs. Murray,” said he at length, “you can see 
some of the smaller denizens of your river.” 

Mrs. Murray gazed through the instrument for a few 
moments, and then exclaimed, “Mercy on us, what a host 
of queer-looking creatures, and how some of them dart 
about and others crawl somewhat like caterpillars, but I 
cannot see any feet on them.” 

“They are called rotifers or wheel animalcules,” he 
replied; “they are more or less abundant in all ponds and 
streams, and some species are also found in salt water.” 

“But why are they called wheel animalcules?” asked 
Mrs. Coalton, who had taken her place at the microscope. 

“They receive the name from the fact that they have 
two disks or sets of fringes called cilia in front of their 
heads, which, when they are in motion, resemble wheels. 
If you watch one of the largest specimens carefully as he 
remains in the field of the microscope you will see him 
set the wheels in motion, and perhaps will notice the 
delicate fringes as they vibrate.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Coalton, who had fol- 
lowed his wife at the instrument, “is it possible that all 
those strange-looking creatures are swimming around in 
a drop of water. By gum! I can see the wheels, and as 
they whirl around, how they make the dirty water fly; 
they go for all the world like the wheel of a propeller, and 
the settlings in the water seems to fly into the mouth of 
the what you call ’ems.” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, “the rapid vibrations of the 
wheels cause a current of water to pass into the animal- 





1, The common Wheel-Animalcule, Rotifer vulgaris, with its cilia 
or rotators b, protruded; c, its horn; d, esophagus; e¢, guts f, outer 
case; g, eggs. 2. The same in a contracted state, and at rest; at 

is seen the development of the young. 3. Pitcher-shaped 

rachionus: a, its jaws; 6, shell; c¢, cilia, or rotators; d, tail. 

4. Baker’s Brachionus: a, the jaws and teeth; b, the shell; c, the 
rotators; ¢, the stomach. 


cule bearing the food on which it subsists. You will 
notice that it does not crawl like a caterpillar exactly, but 
its elastic body is contracted and extended, the tail being 
brought forward and then the head is pushed along; the 
vibrations of the cilia also help in their progress through 
the water.” 

The other members of the group followed Mr. Coalton 
in turn at the microscope, and a half-hour was consumed 
in thus examining the rotifers. 

The wheel animalcule are among the most interesting 
of microscopic subjects, and the literature relating to 
them is quite voluminous. 

Moquin Taudon in his ele 
the Sea”—“Le Monde de la 
teresting account of them: 

“Originally they were classed among the infusoria, 
but upon the discovery of their higher organization they 
were promoted from one class into another, until they 


ant work, “The World of 
er’—gives the following in- 
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result of impact with an Greatly enlarged. 
now oneny a place at the entrance of the class crustacea. 
* * * The peculiar organ which has given to the race 
their appellation is fixed to the anterior part of the body, 
and consists of a lobed disc, which is usually furnished 
with vibratory cils. This organ is the fin or swimming 
apparatus, and when in motion presents the appearance 
of one or two wheels rotating in opposite directions. 
* * * This really violent movement for so small an 
animal often causes the rotifer to twist rapidly round on 
its own axis, as well as glide through the water, pro- 
oa much after the fashion of a screw steamer” (back- 
ing). ; 

“The vibratory cils are faithful to the function we have 
, 80 often found them ing, inducing currents of 


water to enter the system of the animal, bearing the 
food and air necessary for its existence. This is economy, 
indeed, to make one organ perform several distinct offices. 
The same member which urges the animalcule through 
the drop of water, likewise causes it to eat and. breathe. 
* * * The mouth, which is very large, has the shape of 
a bell. It is provided with two lateral mandibles, which 
are horny tubes, furnished near the extremity with one or 





The Crown Animaloule (Stephanoceros Eichernit;. 


more teeth. The digestive apparatus is by no means 
simple; the stomach is long, and has on each side lateral 
appendages; terminating in a great intestine. The heart 
of the rotifer is in constant action, and its pulsations are 
quite discernible. * * * The wheel-bearing animal- 
cule have generally a single eye fixed in the cyclopean 
position, and, like all the eyes of the minute creation, it is 
red. Some of them have more than one; even rotifers 
with four eyes are known. The eye is sometimes placed 
upon the neck or on the back, so that the animal ¢an only 
see about it and behind it, but not below it or in advance. 
We do not know the exact reason of this position, but the 
animal is so lively that it can matter little where the eye 
is situated. And, moreover, the rotifers have a peculiar 
power of retreating, not into their shells, for they have 
none, but into their skins, and in this form they appear 
like a ball. The eye may be placed with regard to this 
position, so that the retired creature may keep a sharp 
lookout.” 

Ehrenberg declares that he finds indications of the exist- 
ence of a nervous system. It requires a strétch of im- 
agination to follow the celebrated naturalist, even to con- 
ceive a network of nerves in an animal which a grain of 
sand could effectually bury. Like most of the crustaceans, 
the rotifers are oviparous, carrying their eggs suspended 
at the root of their tails. 

Spallanzani has proved they are endowed with a won- 
derful power of life. He found that they could be dried 
and folded between the leaves of a book, and kept in this 
unnatural condition for even two years. They seem te 
be in a state of lethargy, and in apparent death; but when 
again immersed in water they revive, and seem none the 
worse for the intermission of their vitality. 

The writer has succeeded in raising a eolony of these 
interesting little creatures, and has found them a never- 
ending source of entertainment and study. My first stock 
was obtained from the moss-covered sides of a damp 
flower pot in which an ivy plant was growing. Thése 
animalcules seem to prefer wet or damp moss for an 
abiding place to anything else, and I have no doubt that 
my readers can obtain all the specimens they desire from 
such a source as I have named, or from the damp moss 
on an old building. 

I found that they preserved their vitality after being 
dried in the manner described by Spellanzani, but I did 
not keep them desiccated as long as he did. 

A good-sized colony may be kept with some wet moss 
in a watch crystal, from which individuals may bz lifted 
with a drop tube and examined under the microscope at 
leisure. 

Carpenter in his work on the microscope in treating of 
the rotifers, does not agree with Phof. Ehrenberg in the 
matter of these animalcules bearing eggs, stating “that 
there is strong reason for the belief that what are com- 
monly called ‘eggs’ are really internal gemmz,” and later 
he says: “In rotifer and several other genera, the de- 
velopment of the embryo takes place while the egg is yet 
retained within the body of the parent, and the young 
are extruded alive; while in some other instances the 
eggs, after their extrusion, remain attached to the pos- 
terior extremity of the body until the young are set free. 
In general, it would seem that whether the rupture of the 

g membrane takes place before or after the egg has left 
the body, the germinal mass within it is developed at once 
‘into the form of the young animal, which usually resem- 
bles that of its parent, no preliminary metamorphoses be- 
ing gone through.” 

Among the most interesting of the rotifers is the beau. 
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tiful crown animalcule, Stephanoceros eichornii. The five 
arms which eonstitute the crown are long, slender and 
curved inward, their surface being clad with whorls of 
elongated sete. Beneath the crown is a kind of ‘broad 
head, attached by a neck or collar to the irregular, cylin- 
drical body. The lower portion of the body is attenuated 
into a slender foot, by means of which the little creattire 
is generally attached to the stem of some aquatic plant. A 
gelatinous envelope incloses the body, as in a transparent 
case, which reaches upward to the neck and downward 
to the extremity of the foot, around which it is also at- 
tached to the support of the animal. 

Mr. Gosse, the naturalist, who carefully studied this 
species, says that the expanded arms of the crown with 
their sete form a kind of cup of network, contracted at 
the mouth. 

He says that both arms and sete are commonly held 
motionless, yet there is a manifest vortex in the inclosed 
area; for small infusoria approaching are quickly drawn 
in and are driven about in the space. They can enter 
readily at all parts between the arms, but cannot get out; 
for if one approaches the arms from within, it is seen in- 
stantly to be shot back toward the center. He, after 
much patient watching, discovered that the motion was 
caused by the sete; a minute, tremulous, and, as it were, 
spasmodic wave being seen to run along the nearest pen- 
cils at the instant. From this he deduces that the sete 
serve as a living net, which admit the prey to enter 
without resistance, but if touched.from within vibrate 
in such a way as to jerk the touching body with consider- 
able force toward the center of the contained area. When 
once the prey passes down below the area into the 
mouth funnel, which is formed by very contractile walls, a 
slight constriction takes place in the neck, which has 
the effect of forcing the monad down to the mouth of a 
capacious crop, which lies across the upper part of the 
body. Here a sort of swallowing motion is seen, and the 
prey passes with a gulp down into the cavity. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Big Bores vs. Small Bores. 


Tuts discussion of big borés vs. small bores is about, as 
the darky said, “worn to a frazzle,” but it seems to me 
that the “Hunting Experiences” detailed by Lew Wilmot 
in Forest AND STREAM for April 26, call for a few com- 
ments, which I will endeavor to supply. Mr. Wilmot is 
undoubtedly an experienced hunter and a crack shot, and 
his article gives a lot of interesting data which shows 
what can be accomplished with small-bore arms under the 
most favorable conditions. It presents a fascinating pic- 
ture of skill which many others will no doubt attempt to 
emulate. 

And herein lies the danger, for there are two sides to 
this picture, the reverse side of which is anything but 
fascinating to any true. sportsman who deplores the 
rapidity with which our game animals are vanishing off 
the face of the earth. 

Mr. Wilmot tells us of the clean kills he has made 
with his Colt’s revolver, and his little .22-caliber rifle, and 
it would be interesting to know what ratio these kills bear 
to the number of animals he has wounded with these 
weapons. The facts might not be very bad in his case, 
for he is by his own showing an excellent hunter and a 
crack shot. But how is it in the case of others who are 
not so skillful, who are led by such fascinating pictures 
of skill to use small bores and light charges? Well, we 
have heard something about how it worked up in New 
Brunswick. It is not often that we get the chance to 
look on this side of the picture. When a deer is killed 
with a .22-caliber rifle, or a moose with a .30-30, we hear 
all about it promptly, but we do not hear much about the 
dozens which are wounded and escape to die and rot in 
seclusion. 

There is a wise provision in most game laws which 
limits the number of animals which a hunter may kill. But 
how often is the intent of this law violated by the use of 
rifles of insufficient power? I imagine if the truth could 
be known the awful aggregate would be appalling and 
sickening. If the hunter could be made to stop when he 
had wounded or killed the number the law permits, it 
would be all right, as in that case the wounded animals 
would be his loss. But no, he is allowed to go right on 
maiming and crippling until he is lucky enough to kill 
his full quota. . 

In this discussion the small-bore men have had much 
to say about lack of skill being responsible for the maim- 
ing and wounding of the small bore, and no doubt this is 
true in many cases. But the big-bore men do not seek to 
convict the small bore because of the shortcomings of the 
man behind it. They have better evidence. 

When it is shown that a bullet from a .30-40 stopped 
against the neck bone of a moose without even knocking 
the animal down, it shows that there is a fault in the 

un, and not in the man behind it. When a .30-caliber 

ullet stopped against the shoulder blade of a moose and 
only caused a pus cavity, it shows that the rifle from 
which it came lacked the power necessary in a moose gun. 

This discussion reminds me of a murder trial I once 
read about, in which the prosecution produced .two 
credible witnesses who saw the prisoner commit the crime. 
The defense produced ten credible witnesses who did not 
see him commit the crime, and claimed that he should 
be adjudged innocent because of the preponderance of 
evidence in his favor. 

Now, what are the requisites in the ideal big-game 
rifle? Manifestly these: It should be a repeater of suffi- 
cient power to kill surely and quickly every time it is 
held right. A rifle is held right when it is aimed at a 
vital point in the animal shot at. If tough hide and thick 
muscles intervene, they should be cut through, and if 
massive bones are in the way they should be smashed. 

I think big-game hunters should unite in asking our 
manufacturers of rifles to put the ideal big-game rifle 
upon the market, and thus eliminate as far as possible the 
wounding and waste of our big game, which is attributable 
to the use of —_ ¥ —_ oo oe ets S a 
Wilmot type cou mai order rifles 
be in favor of having this done also. 





As this seems to be an impossibility just at present, I 
am unable to suggest a femedy for the wounding and 
waste for which poor shooting is responsible. 

Jos. W. SHuRTER. 

Gawsgvoort, N. Y., April 28, 





The Anti-Sale Bill, - 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
writer, with many others throughout this State, was, and 
are, much interested in the protection of our game birds— 
grouse, woodcock and quail—and necessarily took an 
active and greatly interested part in getting the Marson 
Bill No.. 410 through the Assembly and Senate. And 
when it was learned that it was likely the Marson bill 
would not receive the Governor’s approval, for the reason 
that it would be objectionable under the rule laid down 
by the Court of Appeals, in the case of People vs. Buffalo 
Fish Co., 164 N. Y., then the friends of protection 
dropped that bill and asked the Assembly and Senate to 
pass the Williams Bill 598, prohibiting the marketing of 
grouse killed in New York State. After no small amount 
of work by the friends of this measure, and little resist- 
ance, if any, from the lobbyist and cold storage forces, we 
all felt and to some extent were assured that the Gov- 
ernor would approve it, as we had been led to believe the 
lobby had no influence with the Governor, and that in one 
instance the Governor had rebuked the Albany gang. 
More than this, the Governor had his attention repeatedly 
called to these bills, and had repeatedly promised con- 
sideration to many, yet he saw fit without consultation 
with the friends of this bill to disapprove it. 

It is believed by the writer and others that the cold 
storage people, their attorneys, agents and servants and 
their interests were the only interests looked after by the 
Governor. The disapproval of the Williams bill is in the 
same category with his recommendation in his message 
to the Legislature, relative to permitting the pulp combine 
to cut all pulp timber under ten inches in the Forest Pre- 
serve, and to allow game dealers a license never to be 
enforced, a most mischievous piece of game legislation. 
In keeping with all this is his approval of the act amend- 
ing the navigation law, which, as I understand, permits 
lumbermen to flood the lands ef any person and our 
Forest Preserve lands without liability, except for gross 
negligence. 

The dearest thing to the sportsman after his business, 
and nearest to his heart, is his recreation, and indeed 
many of us believe it is a great aid to our business, if not 
a necessity. 

Yes, the lobby and cold storage interest, their attorneys, 
agents and servants, had no occasion to worry about the 
Assembly and Senate, they knew the Governor, and his 
message and his acts seem to fully sustain this con- 
clusion, F. 





. Control of the Forest Reserves. 


THE proposition to make game preserves of such of the 
forest reserves as may be adapted to the purpose has 
prompted an inquiry into the nature of the control which 
may be exercised by the Federal Government over the 
public lands. We give herewith the opinion given to Hon. 
John F. Lacey by Attorney-General Knox. From this it 
imay be deduced that there is reasonable ground for the 
view that the Government may exercise sufficient author- 
ity to secure the protection of the game. 


DEPARTMENT OF JusTICE, Washington, D. C., Jan. 3, 1902.—Hon. 
John F. Lacey, House of Representatives.—Sir: Complying with 
the request therefor, contained in your note of Dec. 6, 1901, I here 
transmit to you some of my views upon the ———_ there sug- 
gested. These questions are as to the power of Congress to enact 
laws for the protection and control of, or relating to our national 
forest reserves, when within the limits of a State; and specifically 
to make such reserves, to some extent, refuges for the preserva- 
tion of the remnant of the game on those localities. They neces- 
sarily involve also substantially the same questions as ee 
to the general public domain; for, so far as concerns the ques- 
tion of Federal legislative power, no difference in principle is 
perceived, : as 

I quite agree with oon that, as to those reserves situated within 
a Territory of the United States, this Federal legislative power 
is ample; and the questions are those arising when such reserves 
are within the limits of a State. 

* 7 7 * . 7 . . 

This, so manifestly the correct doctrine, would seem to cover 
and -to settle the whole question, and to authorize the proposition 
that, as to public lands within a State, the Government has all the 
rights of an individual proprietor, supplemented with the power 
to make and enforce its own laws for the assertion of those 
rights and for the disposal and full and complete management, 
control and protection of its lands, : 

Among these undoubted rights is the right of absolute or partial 
exclusion, either at all or at special times, and for any or for 
special purposes. c 

While Congress certainly may by law prohibit and punish the 
entry upon or use of any part of these forest reserves for the pur- 
pose of the killing, capture or pursuit of game, this would not be 
sufficient. There are many persons now on those reserves by 
authority of law, and people are sagemnny authorized to go there, 
and it would be necessary to go further and to prohibit the killing, 
capture or pursuit of game, even though the entry upon the re- 
serve is not for that purpose. But, the right to forbid intrusion for 
the purpose of killing, per se, and_without reference to any tres- 
pass on the property, is another. The first may be forbidden as a 
trespass and for the protection of the property; but when a person 
ie jowtally there and not a trespasser or intruder, the question is 

ifferent, 

But I am decidedly of opinion that Congress may forbid and 
punish the killing of game on reserves, no matter that the 
slayer is lawfully there and is not a trespasser. 
prohibit the use of these reserves for amy purpose, it may ‘for 
another; and while Congress permits persons to be there upen and 
use them for various purposes, it may fix limits to such use and 
occupation, and ‘ey the purpose and objects for which they 
shall not be used, as for the killing, capture or pursuit of specified 
kinds of game. Generally, any poe owner may forbid, upon 
his awn land, any act that he chooses, although the act may be 
lawful in itself; and certainly Congress, invested also with legis- 
lative power, may do the same thing, as it may prohibit the 
sale of es liquors, though such sale is otherwise lawful. 

After considerable attention to the whole subject, 1 have no 
hesitation in expressing my opinion that Congress has ample 
power to forbid and punish any and all kinds of trespass, upon or 
injury to, the forest reserves, including the trespass of entering 
upon or using them for the killing, capture or pursuit of game. 

The exercise of these powers would not conflict with a Ee 
authority. Most e. =. : we = the killing, 
capture or pursuit ifferent ol = 5 
tions of the year. This makes such idling, ete, iL at _ 
times, but only lawful because not made ualewful. And it is 
lawful only when the State has power to make it lawful, by either 
sapeerree o dec enactment. But, except in those cases already 

erred to, such as eminent domain, service of process, etc., no 
State.has power to authorize or make lawful 
vate though 
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and for the benefit of their own ple in shown by their own 
legislation, and they cannot com Pin if Congress upon its own 
lands goes even further in that direction than the State, so long 
as the open season of the State law is not interfered with in any 
place where such law is paramount. 

It has always been the policy of the Government to invite and 
induce the purchase and settlement of its public lands; and as the 
existence of game thereon and in their localities adds to the 
desirability of the lands, and is a well-known inducement to their 
purchase, and it may well be considered whether, for this oy om 
alone, and without reference to the protection of the coke trom 
tregpass, Congress may not, on its own lands, proh»bit the killing 
of such game. 

Your other questions relate to the method of enforcing these 
Federal powers, iff exist—to the nature and kind of iaws 
therefor. While such questions are peculiarly for ress, yet, as 
you request it, I will suggest what occurs to me. 

You very properly suggest the power of aero over inter- 
state commerce, ag tending indirectly to this by prohibiting 
interstate transportation of game, living or dead, or oe the skins 
or any part There ‘is some legislation-upon that subject. 
I do not take the pains to examine this to see how sufficient it is; 
but, if not done, something to the end desired may be 
accomplished im this way; but, as a remedy, this wou!'d fall far 
short of what is required. 

You allude to the aid ond co-operation of forest rangers and 
those in charge, for the enforcement of State Jaws. This would be 
well, and especially so in the way of securing g feeling and 
harmonious action between Federal and State authorities. here 
is a provision for that in the act of March 3, 1899 (2 Sup. Rev. 
Stat., 993), but it simply imposes a very general duty, and should 
be more specific as to what acts are required to be done. 

In this connection, and with reference also to the general pro- 
tection of these reserves and the other public lands from fires, 
cutting timber, killing game and other depredations, I would 
suggest, in view of the existing law as to arrest without a war- 
rant, whether it would not be well to give marshals and their 
deputies, and the superintendents, supervisors, rangers and other 
persons charged with the protection of these reserves, power. on 
the public lands, in certain cases approaching “hot pursuit,’’ to 
arrest without warrant. Complaints come t- this Department that 
very often the place of illegal acts is so far from the office of any 
magistrate, and the means of communication such that before 
formal complaint can be made and an officer with a warrant sent 
there, the offenders are beyond successful pursuit. I commend 
this to your consideration. No matter what laws we may have 
for the protection of these reserves, the public lands generally or 
the game, they should be in a very great many cases wholly in- 
efficient, owing to the impossibility, under the present law as to 
arrests, of their enforcement. 

There are already many statutes against setting fires and tres- 
passing upon the public lands. Perhaps these are sufficient, so far 
as laws go, do not examine this, but as to the protection of 
game on forest reserves, drastic laws for that purpose, together 
with better means, as above suggested, for their enforcement, are 
required. 

I would suggest the making it an offense to enter or be upon 
or use any portion of a forest reserve for the purpose or with the 
intent to kill, capture or pursue (certain specified kinds of) game; 
or to kill, capture or pursue, with intent to kill or capture, such 
game, on any portion of such reserve, and I would do this for the 
whole year as to some kinds of game, at least, and make such 
killing, capture or pursuit the evidence of such purpose or intent. 
The latter clause, as you will see, proceeds against the act itself, 
irrespective of any trespass upon the lands, if, indeed such act 
does not necessarily involve a technical legal trespass. But this 
may be questionable in case, for example, when one who is prop- 
erly there, kills game. I would insert it, at any rate, and it will 
with the other, operate as a preventive. Respectfully, 

(Signed) P. C. Knox, 
Attorney-General. 








Sea and River Fishing. 
Newfound Lake Fishing. 


Like other New England waters, Newfound cleared 
unusually early. On the morning of April 18 I started 
on my annual trip to Roger’s, at the Hebron end of the 
lake. I have seen and been on most of the lakes of this 
State, and I think as far as scenery, none are equal to 
Newfound. The drive of some nine miles from Bristol 
to Hebron along the western shore is always interesting. 
In many places one can sit in the wagon and with some 
ten feet of line cast into quite deep water. At one place 
solid rock rises almost perpendicularly hundreds of feet, 
while on the other just over the rail is very deep water. 
Here the road for a short space is chained to the moun- 
tain. It is said that “faith will remove a mountain and 
cast it into the sea.” There was not faith enough in the 
whole Newfound region to fill up that place. A heavy 
iron cable was stretched acros; well ‘under water and a 
foundation started. This was done, I am told, early in 
the sixties. To-day that part of the road is apparently 
as firm as the.surrounding mountains. Whether or not it 
will stay, should. the cable give way, is an open question. 

Last year we were all sorry to leave Hebron. The 
genial General was there, and said he was sorry to have 
us go. On the 18th when we drove into Roger's yard; 
there sat the General. smiling as ever. It looked as 
though he had been there since last year. It is somewhat 
irritating to some of us to see how time leaves no traces 
on some people. The graceful lines of the General's figure 
appear as permanent as the hills, and his perpetual smile 
is as “childlike and bland” as ever. 

The bright young member of Roger’s family was as 
smiling as ever, and also the schoolmarm. The Gen- 
eral said they were acting worse than last year as to dis- 
tracting the attention of the young members of the party 
from the fishing. 


Practically the same party as a year ago were pre ent. 
Dr. Fowler, of Bristol, was an addition, as the trout and 
salmon found out to their cost. One afternoon he rowed 
up from the lower end of the lake—that is, his man 
rowed. Fowler never touches an oar, and I think shou'd 
he find himself alone in his boat in the middie of the 
lxke he would stay there all n'ght rather than pul! ashore, 
but when it comes to catching trout and salmon and big 
ones, he is there first and last and all the time. What a 
story those two rods of his could tell! 

As to’ the fishing at Roger’s, from April 14 to morning 
of 25th. forty-four fish were taken—27 salmon and 17 
trout; 13 of the salmon weighed from 5 to 9 pounds each, 
16 of the trout from 5 to 10% pounds, 

-My companion claims the championship of Newfoun | 
as an expert in hooking all manner of things other than 
fish. For some days he ran a silver-phantom, and there 
was not a float'ng bunch of weeds or half-sunken stick 
that he did not get. He caught one day in quite dep 
water two very lively clams. ¢ ‘ 

All were sorry when the time came to leave: We 
were about the last of the party; when we drove out of 
Roger’s yard we left the Doctor sitting alone like the lone 
fisherman in “Evangeline.” He said: “Good-by; take 
care of yourselves. Good men are scarce.” _  ~ 

Oe k C. M. Stirs 

Downagrony AM., April 2, e 
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Random Notes of an Angler. — 


Concerning Trout. 


Yes, ten or a dozen good trout in a day’s fishing and 
killed in a sportsmanlike manner ought to be enough 
to satisfy anyone. We should remember that the great 
atmy of anglers is rapidly increasing, and the newcomers 
are entitled to a fair share. 

It gives me that tired feeling to hear a fisherman as 
he puts up his rod for the night exclaim: “By Jove! I 
killed thirty brace of elegant fish to-day;” or, “My big 
creel was full to overflowing;” or, “We killed four dozen 
in addition to those we returned to the water.” Our 
rapidly depleting waters cannot stand such onslaughts. 
Of course, in the fifty:years in which I have handled the 
rod, I have many times exceeded the limit I have named, 
but it was long ago, and I am very sorry for it; but 
although I have thus been a transgessor I will say that 
never have I wasted-a pound of*fish or meat in all my 
outings; every ounce has been used and in a proper 


. manner, 


Good Days and Blank Days. 


Now, though, ten or a dozen good fish make a very 
satisfactory catch—and by geod fish I do not mean the 
little six inch beauties that one takes in the mountain 
brooks nor the Rangeley giants, but nice, half or three- 
quarter pound trout, in my opinion the ideal size for these 
gamy fish. Now, we have all of us many_a time returned 
to camp after a hard day’s work with not half so many; 
in fact, have we not had days which were absolutely 
blank? and why? The fish were undoubtedly there; we 
used flies which had hitherto been aaa but the 
trout would have none of them; not a fin moved. 

Steve Morse, my old Rangeley guide, many years ago 
used to say that “trout are mighty notional critters; more 
notional than a woman ever was; you can never count 
on ’em; when they will, they will, and, contrariwise, when 
they won't they won’t, and that’s all there is to it.” 

Dozens of times have I tried to ascertain the cause of 
their “backwardness to come forward” that they have 
manifested, but I have never solved the problem satis- 
factorily. Steve used to say, “It’s no use to bother with 
them if they are not rising; they won’t come to your 
flies no matter what you throw t6 them, and if they’re 
not feeding it’s no use'to try them with bait.” 

After close observation I am convinced that while all 
fishes ate quite susceptible to barometrical changes, the 
Salmonide are peculiarly so. 


Trout ate God Barometers. 


Time and again have I noticed that when the mercury 
indicated a “change” in the weather, the fish were more 
active and came to the fly with greater avidity than at 
any other time. That when it stood at “Fair” they took 
the fly and bait impartially, and with perhaps normal 
eagerness, if such an expressian may be used, and when 
it registered “Stormy,” even though the skies were al- 
most clear, they refused to come to the fly, or only rose 
to it in a sort of perfunctory way, but they took the bait 
most greedily. But, and there seems to be a qualifica- 
tion for every statement, I have found that if the wind 
at the time of an approaching storm blew from the east, 
both flies and bait were taken very sparingly. 


Trow Huve their Fast Days. 


That trout should abstain from feeding absolutely and 
for a number of days at a time no matter what the condi- 
tions of the weather may be, is a curious trait that I have 
never been able to understand. 

Many years ago, when the Rangeley stream was open 
to the public, it was a favorite piece of water to me, and 
many a-nice catch of the beautiful silvery trout that it 
contains have I taken from it. 

Like the trout of other waters, they had their moods 
and caprices, and sometimes there were very blank days. 
On one occasion I failed to move a trout for forty-eight 
hours. Although I tried every fly that I thought would 
prove an attractive lure, failure was my only reward. 

At last my guide, Billy Soule, who was then but a well 


. grown stripling, made, under my direction, a couple of 


long birchbark cones and, placing the small ends over 
my eyes and immersing the large ends beneath the sur- 
face of the water—this was in the Big Eddy over which 
our boat had been allowed to slowly swing from a killick 
which had been dropped in the stream above—I examined 
the water, the whole of which, even to the bottom of the 
pool, was as clear to the vision as is the air. 


How to Study Trout in their Native Element. 


_A few moments’ inspection of the bottom disclosed to 
view a very large number of trout varying in size from 
six inches to twelve or fifteen in length. 

Motionless they lay almost at the bottom and close 
together, an Occasional flitting of a tail or the gleam of 
a silvery side alone indicating that they were living fish. 

Swimming above and among them were great numbers 
of minnows and small shiners upon which the trout 
largely subsist, particularly in the spring and early sum- 
mer, and for a long time I watched them, expecting 
that the trout would capture some of them, but none of 
the minnows were taken and they continued to swim 
about with perfect abandon; they seemed to know, per- 
haps instinctively, that they were safe from moléstation. 

“T’'ve found out why we cannot rise the fish,” I at 
length exclaimed to my guide. “They are simply glutted 
with food, the pool is full of minnows.” 

“Maybe so,” he replied; “they must be crammed, or 
the minnows would fight shy of them.” 

“I wish we had a bait hook and a few angle worms,” 
said I. “Perhaps a change of food might tempt them. 
7 to get two or three to ascertain 4f they are over- 


“Here they are,” was his reply. “I always calklate to 
have them along; they often come in handy.” 

In a few moments the hook was baited and dropped 
to the bottom among the fish. 

Under my direction the guide moved it about, but 
notice was taken of it, though the worms were squirm- 
ing in a way that ought to tempt any well-disposed trout. . 

At length it hung close to the mouth of one of the 


largest of the fish, -_ although it was done listlessly and 
without apparent effort, the bait was sucked in and swal- 
lowed. , ; 

“You've got one, Billy,” I exclaimed; “haul him up.” 

With a quick strike and a few energetic pulls the trout 
was landed flopping most lustily in the boat. The hook, 
again baited, was dropped among the. fish and another 
large one was lifted, and, later, two more. 


Trout with Empty Stomachs. 


Watching them through my cones as the bait moved 
among them, I saw that, as in the first instance, the lure 
was not seized but was lazily drawn in just as it would 
pass into the mouth of a sucker. Lifting the killick we 
moved the boat to the shore, where the trout were 
dressed and their stomachs examined. Greatly to my 
surprise, they were empty, nothing but a small quantity 
of a yellowish fluid similar to that which is found in the 
stomach of a salmon which has been long run from the 
sea, being present. ‘ 

“Well, that beats me,” exclaimed the guide, “instead 
of being glutted, they ain’t feeding at all; now, why do 
you suppose they are fasting at this time of the year, 
and with plenty of food all around them?” 

The question was a poser, and I have never been able 
to answer it satisfactorily to myself. 

A number of similar instances have passed under my 
observation, enough certainly to establish the fact that at 
certain periods trout have a fasting spell, sometimes 
several days in length. The Rangeley occurrence is par- 
ticularly difficult to account for; the season was not far 
advanced and the water was cold and the weather settled, 
but on some other occasions when the water was warm 
at the bottom I ascribed the abstinence from feeding to 
that fact. 

During the latter part of August, 1901, I fished some 
large pools*on the Maitland River (N. S.), having for 
my guide the well-known moose hunter, Robert Rowter, 
but my success, although I worked diligently, was more 
than indifferent. The trout were there in considerable 
numbers, but the fly had no attractions for them, and bait 
which we tried several times failed to tempt them. 

Now, that water was warm at the surface, but it was 
quite cold in the deep holes where springs evidently 
existed. 

I succeeded in picking out a very few fish daily, al- 
though, judging by the numbers that constantly came 
to the surface, leaping apparently in pursuit of small 
insects and spiders, I ought to have killed a good catch. 
The stomachs of those we captured were carefully ex- 
amined, but although I had expected to find them filled 
with insect food, they were empty, the yellow, bile-like 
fluid only being present. 

I have no theory to advance to account for these facts; 
that such a condition exists I have no doubt whatever, 
and I hope that future anglers who have a taste for 
scientific investigation will give the matter their atten- 
tion; perhaps by keeping careful thermometric and baro- 
metric records a reasonable deduction may be made, and 


we may know why and when “trout are off their feed,” ~« 


and consequently know when blank days are to occur. 


Concerning Flies. 


Yes, Steve Morse was right. “Truut are mighty no- 
tional critters,” and notional in a great many ways. 
Among their whims and caprices is their treatment of the 
feathered lures which are cast to them. 

Who can say why a certain fly fails to tempt them 
on one day, and is on the next risen to with avidity. All 
of us have, time and again, changed our flies until at last 
the right one was found. 

I suppose that the quéstion, “Which fly do you con- 
sider to be the most killing one in all waters and in all 
conditions of water?” has been asked me scores of times. 
My reply has always been, “The silver-doctor.” My range 
of experience has been rather wide, and there are few 
varieties of flies that I have not at some time offered 
to the dainty beauties, and it is from that experience I 
have formed the opinion I have expressed. 

To what its attraction is attributable I do not know; 
it certainly does not resemble any insect that inhabits the 
waters or the air above them, but, used either as a sur- 
face fly or a sunken one, it is for an “all round fly” 
anrivalled. 

I have repeatedly used it with good success as a sunken 
flv in the very beginning of the season, as soon as the 
“ice went out,” and when other anglers were contenting 
themselves with minnows and other bait. 

Of course, other flies proved moderately acceptable if 
they were kept well down in the water, notably a fly that 
my lamented father used to tie, one with red and yellow 
chenille and mohair body, a red hackle and a pair of 
feathers from a wood duck’s ruff for wings. 

This was a good fly for very early fishing, but as a red 
lure in the spring almost always attracts attention, it 
was possibly not much more killing than would be a good 
red-ibis fly. 

No, nothing compared with the silver-doctor in gen- 
eral effectiveness, and I have sometimes thought that if 
I were to be restricted in my book to two kinds of flies 
they would be the doctor in all sizes from that suitable 
for salmon fishing down to the smaller ones for the 
little six inch darlings, and to these I would add hackles 
of the different colors, such as black, white, red, gray 
and brown. 

Now, there are silver-doctors of various grades of 
quality, both of material and workmanship, but my ad- 
vice always is, “Get the best.” Though they cost a little 
more they are cheaper in the end. Have natural feathers 
only in them, for dyed feathers soon lose their color and 
brilliancy, and nothing but the best silver winding of the 
body will retain its brightness. For its feathers nothing 
can compare with those from the crest of the golden 
pheasant; they always retain their sheen and springiness, 
no matter how Jong they may be used. 


Any Old Fly Sometimes Gets the Fish. 

Well, though you had a supply and variety of th 
best flies and the best tackle; lave ye evel been beater 
ae ete rah country lad? T have, and greatly 
Oo my 

It came to pass in this way: I was fishing the great 
“Falls Pool,” in the Maitland (N. S.) River. with very 


good success, rising and killing my fair share of good 
fish daily. 

One morning I saw out in the middle of the pool a 
large fish come to the surface, and as it turned with a 
big swirl, it displayed a tail certainly five inches in 
width. It was a noble fish for those waters, and of course 
I was anxious to capture it. 

Well, for two days I worked hard, but although he 
condescended to display his tail occasionally, he treated 
my flies with absolute indifference. I suppose, first and 
last, I tried fifty varieties and of all sizes, but in vain. 

The most expensive and beautiful salmon flies had no 
more attractiveness for him than the most plebian ap- 
pearing in my book; he absolutely declined to notice my 
efforts to please. 

On the morning of the third day he met his fate at the 
hands of the lad I have named, and by means of a fly 
that any half-way decent pickerel would regard with 
derision. It was simply a bunch of ‘scraggly feathers 
picked up in the barnyard and tied on a hook that was, 
I am ready to make affidavit, big enough for a cod. 

Well, this is only one of many experiences which go to 
show that trout are mighty notional. 

That to the element of uncertainty which constantly at- 
tends the angler’s efforts with the fly is. attributable in a 
great degree the fascination which the gentle art has 
for him is proven by the fact that when there is such an 
abundance that at every cast he may hook and land one 
or more fish, the sport soon palls on him. 

I believe that no sportsman lover of the rod will gain- 
say me in this, for all must know that a certain catch is 
not an attractive one. A trout battue is not to the 
angler’s taste. 

A case in point: 

I once visited the trout ponds of a fishculturist and 
was permitted by the proprietor to cast the fly in a pool 
where great numbers of large trout were plainly to be 
seen. 

At the first cast dozens of fish sprung for it simul- 
taneously. I had but to hook a fish, play it until it was 
exhausted, and then the trout was killed. This was sim- 
ply butchery, and I laid the rod aside when the third 
fish was taken; it was not sport in even the most remote 
sense. Epwarp A, SAMUELS. 





The Story they Tell on Charlie. 


A Goop story is told of Charlie , a local angler. 
He is an enthusiastic bass fisherman, and although trying 
his luck on every available occasion had not, up to the 
time of this story, caught one this year. He was fairly 
successful last year, particularly in the fall, when the 
discovery was made generally public that the bass were 
being freely taken on the new Wilson spoon in the 
Raccoon Straits. 

Charlie was just aching for a bass, and told: his wife that 
he wanted to go over with his fishing partner “Pop” on 
the following Saturday afternoon, but for some personal 
reason she demurred. Now, Charlie is an indulgent hus- 
band. He puts in most of the business hours at his . 
office and all the week-day evenings at home, and has a 
mutual understanding with his wife that his Sundays 
should be devoted to his all absorbing sport, and she had 
never before raised the slightest objection, but on the 
contrary had encouraged him with nice lunches and kind 
words to go off and enjoy himself and get the benefit of 
the fresh outdoor air, being better pleased if, upon re- 
turning with a good catch, he would clean them himself. 
Now, here she was, registering a very determined op- 
position; but the recent reports from these waters had 
been of so encouraging a nature that Charlie could not 
resist the opportunity of accompanying his friend; so, 
using all his wiles, and with sundry promises of what 
might be expected from him, he succeeded in gaining 
her reluctant consent, and taking the 1:35 boat they 
reached Tiburon in time for a good afternoon’s fish, with 
a fair prospect of beating the boys who could not get 
over until Sunday morning. They started out in a dircet 
line for a four hours’ troll to Angel Island. They made 
a half dozen turns without success and then decided to 
pull over to California City on the opposite shore. 
While crossing, “Pop” had a strike in the deep water, 
and after considerable difficulty in a choppy sea landed 
an eleven pounder. This only served to raise Charlie’s 
enthusiasm, “For now,” says he, “we know they’re here, 
and I guess the wife won’t be disappointed this time.” 

By the time they reached California City and had taken 
a few turns it was five o’clock, and to troll gently back, 
against a still rising tide, so that the spoon would have a 
chance to get in its deadly work, would occupy at least 
an hour. They headed their boat for Tiburon, and, sure 
enough, just as they rounded Shark Point, Charlie 
hooked a fish, and when brought to gaff it was found to 
weigh just nine pounds. y 

It was about 6:30 when they landed, but Charlie was 
so elated and so anxious to communicate the tidings to 
his better half, that they walked up to the telegraph sta- 
tion and sent the following dispatch: 

“Sonoma House, Tiburon, 6:45 P. M. I’ve got one; 
weighs nine pounds; it’s a_beaut.” 

They then went in to dinner, and a little later sat down 
to a game of “draw” with a few of the later arrivals who 
had come over to get an early morning start. The game 
had progressed harmoniously, almost hilariously, in view 
of the afternoon’s luck, for about an hour, when a mes- 
senger appeared and handed an envelope to Joe, the bar- 
keeper, who in turn walked over and gave it to Charlie, 
who opened it and turned a little white around the gills. 
“Boys,” said he, “I must go to town at once.” “Pop” 
looked at ‘his watch and said: “You can’t do it, the last 
boat’s gone.” “Can't help it,” says Charlie, “I must 
reach town to-night if I have to charter a tue.” “What’s 
up?” cried the crowd in chorus; at which Charlie threw 
down the telegram, which read as follows: “I’ve got one 
also; beats yours by a pound; can’t say he is a beauty, . 
exactly, but he is very like you,” 





James A. PARtsEr. 
Atamupa, Cal ~ 
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“A{Catfish Run.” 


I HAVE often thought of writing for the Forest anp 
Stream the following account of a bass fishing« trip, 
where no bass were caught, but catfish galore; but the 
possibility that some of your readers would say, “What 
kind of sportsmen were those who went out for bass and 
contented themselves with catfish?” has always acted as a 
check until I read the “Catfish” items in the last April 
numiber, and from that I received the courage to give you 
a catfish experience. 

Having no standard classification of the different kinds 
of catfish in the Cottonwood River, I will give the local 
names here, as the blue cat, the flathead cat, the yellow 
cat, the channel cat, and the spotted swallowtail cat; and 
in all my experience I have never found any kind of fish 
that would put up a longer or harder fight than a six 
to ten pound catfish of the last named kind in swift water; 
and what with his shapely body, dark back, light colored 
sides, spotted with dark spots on the lighter ground work 
of the sides, and a mackerel or swallowtail, were it not 
for his ugly head and horns, no fish could show up to 
better advantage than one of this kind will as he nobly 
fights for his liberty, darting across the current, and 
making every ounce of his weight seem about ten pounds 
in the strain on the rod, reel and line. Even after he is 
safely landed, he is not subdued, but sends forth his pro- 
tests in low sounds, best described as a mixture of barks 
and grunts. 

In the month of August, 1892, Geo. Walker, the United 
States Marshal of Kansas, his brother Ed, my son 
Robert, and myself, left Topeka for the Cottonwood 
River on a fishing trip to catch black bass, after waiting 
many days to get just the right kind of weather when 
the “bass would bite.” Proceeding forty miles on the 
way, we were laid out by the cheering news of a bad 
wreck of a freight train ahead of us—not only figuratively, 
but literally laid out, for our train was sidetracked at 
Osage City for two hours, and then we were ordered 
west by the Lyndon cut-off, which took us thirty miles 
in a southeast direction to get upon the track of the 
Emporium cut-off, and then we again went west, arriving 
at Elmdale in time for a late supper. Then we were able 
to bargain with a liveryman who took us one and a half 
miles to the river at Shipman’s Mill, and on our arrival 
there, just at dusk, we found.that our selected time for 
Topeka was a poor time for the Cottonwood River, for 
a local shower on some of the tributaries of the river 
or near its headwaters had caused an eighteen-inch rise in 
the river and discolored the water. 

While we were canvassing the outlook and deciding if 
we would give up the attempt to fish or not, our driver 
decided for us by returning to town. 

Thereupon’ we rigged up our light bamboo rods; and 
first with all the noted bass flies, then phantom minnows, 
and then spoon hooks, fished all about, above and below 
the mill dam wathout a rise or a strike, until, tired out, 
we sought a place to sleep, only to find that the occupants 
of all the few houses near the mill had long since retired 
and we were shut out. Then we tried to enter the mill, 
but found it securely closed, and then my son entered 
a shed, where, lighting a match, he made the discovery 
that the shed was partly filled with corncobs, and then he 
called us with glad tones in his voice, “Here’s a good 
place to sleep with a good bed for each of us.” 

satectay the shed by the light of several matches, we 
partially leveled the surface of the pile of cobs, and 
each selecting his own location, we lay down for repose, 
to find that we had no beds of down, nor even elastic felt; 
for after smoothing down the surface, as each thought 
he had, for his own private bed, when he stretched him- 
self out instead of finding repose he would find that some 
one particular cob was in a perpendicular position, with 
the upper end bearing upon some particularly tender spot 
that necessitated the digging out of the pile that particu- 
lar cob and smoothing down the pile; or, as we laughingly 
termed it, when the other fellow was hunting “that one 
cob,” “making up his bed to shake out the feathers.” 

But when the beds were finally fixed, and we became 
quiet, then we learned that our “going to bed” had been 
an invasion of the camping place of myriads of mice, 
which, as soon as we would be quiet, would hold high 
carnival in the depths of the pile of cobs, as indicated 
by the squeaking; and then, as it seemed, some of the 
most daring, just for the fun of the thing, and for the 
sake of hearing the choice language their feats would 
call forth, would take a run, hop, skip and a jump across 
someone’s face, to wake him up, and to hear the others 
laugh as the startled one gave his opinion of mice in 
general. But worn out as we were by unaccustomed ex- 
ercise, we droped. off one by one into the embrace of 
Morpheus, who held each safely until the first beams of 
morning light dawned under the eastern side of the shed. 

We were all awakened by Ed’s calling out, “George, 
how in heaven’s name do you and the Judge expect Bob 
and me will get any sleep, when you snore so loud that 
you drown the noise of the fall of water over the mill 
dam?” This was the clarion call that started all of us 
down to the river’s edge for a morning bath, and there 
after a half-hour’s work with flies, spoons and phantoms it 
was found that no one had found a sign of a bass or 
crappie, but each one had caught about a two-pound cat- 
fish fire was soon blazing, a gallon of black coffee was 
made, the catfish broiled, and with the ether supplies from 
our provision hamper, we sat down to eat. Such a break- 
fast! Its memory still lingers with me, for I must honest- 
ly confess that taken fresh out of the water and well 
broiled. I do not know of any gentleman that wears fins 
and swims for a living, who will make T acquaintance 
in a more satisfactory manner than Mr. Swallow-Tail Cat. 

After breakfast we moved down upon the shoals and the 
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twist upon the line and Ed plumped down into about 
thirty inches of water and threw his rod over his shoulder 
and marched out upon a gravel bar dtagging after him a 
ten-pounder forked-tail, spotted-sided catfish. Then the 
fun began. Standing on the gravel bar, it was only, neces- 
sary to throw a good minnow out into the swift water at 
the head of the pool; to have it at once taken; and we soon 
found that with our light rods we could do nothing with 
the concentrated compound of energy that would fasten at 
the other end, and we all adopted what we termed “Ed’s 
style of playing his catch,” to bring the rod and line over 
the shoulder and march out upon the gravel bar and drag 
the fish after us, or have him break loose in the d 

How many we could have caught it is not possible to 
say, for after sending five good ones, each of eight or ten 
pounds weight, by a friendly farmer to the depot for the 
conductor and other trainmen on their morning return 
trip, and giving to each of the families living near the mill 
a good-sized fish (and we caught none of less than seven 
or eight pounds in weight, and none of over twelve 
pounds), we found when we stopped for dinner, and 
counted up the different strings we had, that we had forty- 
two left. After dinner George Walker and I put all of the 
fish upon one large strong line, and dropped them up in 
shoal water where they could be seen from the wagon 
bridge over the river, and then we took seats with a 
prominent neighborhood stockman under a shady tree and 
smoked, visited and talked politics, to while away the time 
until the liveryman should come to take us to the train 
for home. 

Somewhere near 3 o'clock we were called from the 
snooze we had each dropped into on the departure of the 
stockman by the call of Robert, wanting to know what 
had become of the string of fish. Going to the place where 
we had tied them to the root of a tree, we found no 
trace of them, but Ed and Rob each said that “while he 
had put eight or ten good fish on the string, he had each 
time tied it securely before he left it.” hich one was 
at fault will never be known, for to this day they never 
meet and get to talking about fish but each blames the 
other with failing to properly fasten the line, and losin 
the entire lot. George and I stopped laughing long nome 
to tell them to “stop quarreling, as we had intended to 
turn the most of them loose when we got ready to go 
home, and that we would help them catch enough to fur- 
nish them all they could carry.” We all went down upon 
the gravel bar, and by the time the team came after us had 
o- of the largest sized ones we had caught during the 

ay. 

Arriving at Elmdale, we took supper at the hotel, made 
eave of four to friends of mine there, and took six 
arge ones home with us to Topeka, where each of us 
made certain friends glad by the gift of a goodly fish. 

What caused the big run on that day none of us has 
ever been able to demonstrate or give a satisfactory rea- 
son for, and having been a frequenter of the banks of the 
Cottonwood River for fourteen years, and of other catfish 
streams before coming to Kansas, I have never known of 
a run to compare with it, and never knew of any other 
run at that season of the year. 

While we came down from Topeka to fish for bass, and 
did not get a bite, yet the incidents of that particular trip 
fill up one of the brightest pages on memory’s tablets, to 
which we all love to recall each one whenever we meet, 
and such. will probably be the case until, for us, the catfish 
have made their last run. W. F. RIcHTMrre. 

Cotronwoop Fatts, Kas., April 26. 


The Ways of Anglers, 


It is singular, but true, that in almost every instance 
the angler who finds himself so situated that he can take 
a fishing trip just as well as not, is by no means as 
anxious to go as the one who is compelled by the stress of 
circumstances to remain at home. They may be and we 
will concede that they are equally enthusiastic on the 
subject of fishing, but the former remembers that he 
can, if he wishes, start out at any time, and as there 
are some things which he might just as well do first, he 
postpones going indefinitely, in order to do them, while 
the other, restless and worried by reason of the conditions 
which keep him at home, feels that if he only had the 
opportunity of going he would grasp it at once without 
incurring the risk of an hour’s delay. It seems to be the 
old story of longing after the unattainable. 





There are in these days many expert and enthusiastic 
anglers, and may their numbers increase, who maintain 
that the artificial fly is the only lure that should be used 
in fishing for speckled trout. Most of them claim that 
they can make as good catches at all times and under 
almost any conditions as the bait-fisherman can, and that 
frequently trout will take a fly when all other lures are 
ignored. Not a few of the enthusiasts go so far as to 
say that if they cannot catch trout with a fly, they will 
not catch them at all. Beyond a doubt fly-fishing is the 
neatest and most sportsmanlike method of taking trout, 
and it has fittingly been termed the poetry of angling. 


Although fly-fishing is one of the most fascinating of 
outdoor pastimes, there is a large class of proficient an- 
glers who’ do not believe in restricting their resources 
to this mode of luring the speckled beauties. They are 
skillful in a the fly and disposed to give it the 
preference when they think nothing will be lost by so 
doing, but they do not hesitate to resort to the use of 
bait when conditions appear to warrant such a course. 
Such anglers may very appropriately be styled eclectic 
fishermen. They admit that better results can often be 
obtained with artificial flies than with anything else, but 
they also know that sometimes the trout will refuse 
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ae talking about, declare that as a rule bait is pref- 
era In other words, they say that the big trout which 
rises to a fly will almost invariably take a bait equally as 
well, if a tempting morsel is properly presented, and they 
claim to have learned by practical experience that good fish 
can sometimes be.taken by using a small minnow, a 
chub’s tail or even angleworms where fly-fishing in the 
same spot has proved ineffectual. 


It is rarely essential to make extremely long casts while 
trout fishing in Adirondack waters. It is better for the 
angler to ee as near as caution will permit to the 
place where he has seen a trout rise or where he believes 
one to be lying, before making his cast. To possess the 
skill to drop one’s flies gently in the precise spot where 
it is desirable to have them fall, is of far more practical 
value in every-day fishing than the ability to break the 
long-distance casting record. Most experienced fly-fisher- 
men will probably agree that it is bust just and equitable 
that in fly-casting tournaments the test of skill should 
hinge upon the dexterity of a competitor in accurately 
placing his flies at a given distance, say from 40 to 75 
feet, rather than the ability, perhaps in a measure because 
of the construction of rod or line, to hurl them a little - 
further than any one else. For ordinary fishing on the 
rifts of Adirondack streams, 40 feet of line is ample, and 
more often a less amount is required. Occasionally on a 
bright day, while fly-casting on a shallow lake or over a 
cold bed or spring hole, it may be desirable to use more 
than 40 feet, but even then t care should be exercised 
not to let out more than is absolutely necessary. The 
angler who attempts to swing more line than he can 
readily handle will invariably find himself seriously handi- 
capped in fishing, not only because of the extra risk which 
he takes of having his flies entangled in the shrubbery or 
the branches of overhanging trees, but on account of his 
inability to drop his flies in the exact place where he 
wishes to, and the additional fact that any undue slackness 
in the line will render the hooking of a trout difficult. 





One of the most important lessons to be learned by 
the beginner in angling for brook trout is how to 
hook the fish when he rises to the lure. The trout must 
be fastened promptly, especially in fly-fishing. This does 
not mean yank him out of the water, but simply set the 
hook firmly into his jaw. Do not wait until the trout 
has time to discover that a fraud has been perpetrated and 
the hook will be instantly ejected. It is a pretty safe rule 
to strike the trout as soon as you realize he has struck 
your fly. To properly fasten a trout the so-called “wrist- 
knack,” which all successful fly-fishermen must acquire; 
is very important. Proficient anglers, men of acknowl- 
edged literary ability, have essayed to impart to the world 
at large the real secret of the wrist knack, but while their 
descriptions appear graphic to the initiated, the tyro often 
finds it extremely hard to put what they say into practical 
operation. It is equally difficult for the expert angler to 
show the beginner just how the act is performed and illus- 
trate it and explain it so clearly that he can not go 
amiss. Experience is the only teacher from whom the 
trick can be learned, and oftentimes the pupil will be a 
good while. in getting his lesson so thoroughly as to render 
success more probable than failure. Even after he thinks 
he knows all there is about it, repeated losses of good 
fish may demonstrate the fact that he has yet much to 
learn. There is something about the wrist knack which 
seems to baffle an absolutely lucid description, and, as in 
the case with wing-shooting, the batting of a curved ball 
or learning to ride a bicycle, only practice will bring an 
understanding. A short, quick movement of the wrist, 
very little force being exercised, is usually all that is neces- 
sary to hook a trout. Circumstances must regulate the 
action, however, for if one is using a long line or large 
hooks, or if the trout is a big one, somewhat more force 
is desirable than when the line is short, the hooks small 
and the fish under half a pound in weight. It is a good 
idea to make it a rule never to strike hard enough to lift 
a fish from the water even though it proves to be under 
the six-inch limit. The importance of quickness cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. When once acquired, the 
exercise of the wrist knack calls for neither conscious 
thought or effort, the act being as involuntary as that of 
walking or breathing. W. E, Wo corr. 

Utica, N, Y., April 18. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Season in Michigan. 


Cucaco,- May 1.—One of the most important expedi- 
tions now pending among our local anglers is the trip of 
the Chicago Fly-Casting Club on May 15, plans for which 
are now well under way. As usual, the men of Grand 
Rapids are to be hosts of the Chicago contingent, and 
the arrangements already completed show that nothing is 
to be overlooked or left undone to make the occasion a 
successful one. The Grand Rapids Club. will hold open 
house on the 15th, offering a little friendly casting tourna- 
ment for the visitors, and following this there will be 
general exodus for the trout streams north of the enter- 

rising little city of Grand Rapids—which latter in all 
ikelihood contains more anglers of high grade than any 
other of its size in the United States. The F. & P. M 
and the D. G. R. & I. railways will carry the visitors 
free of charge from Grand Rapids to the fishing grounds, 
an act which ought to reopen the old decision that cor- 
porations have no souls. : 

The schedule is for the Chicago members of the party 
to leave here May 14, reach Grand Rapids May 15, and to 
start north from there the evening of the 15th or the 
followgng_ morning. This will enable the members to 
turday and Sunday, if they like, as 
well as Monday, and bring them back to Chicago Tues- 
day morning. This ought to be enough time out of doors 
to take the edge off that spring trout appetite. The hosts 
of the tournament will be companions on the stream, and 
they know where the trout are to be feund. The Baldwin 
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ing, or at least keeping in-mind for that trip which you 
are going to take after a while. 

“In the early days S 
streams around Farwell,” says he. “There the first trout 
wete planted in Michigan over thirty years ago. Now, 
probably more go to Baldwin than anywhere else. Bald- 
witi Creek and the numerous branches of the Pere Mar- 

tiette River ate attractive spots for the trout fisherman. 

rook trout as well as that gamy fighter, the rainbow 
trout, are to be: found in the Pere Marquette. North 
of Baldwin many streams are reached by the old West 
Michigan division of the Pere Marquette. One of the 
nearest and best is the Little Manistee, formerly a grand 

rayling stream; now, not a grayling is to be found in 
it. Three miles west of Baldwin is the famous Pere 
Marquette Club, many members of which are residents of 
Saginaw. The Kinne Creek Club, as it is more familiarly 
known, is second to note in the United States, and is 
almost as well known as the famous Ristigouche Club of 
saltnon anglers in eastern Quebec. 

“There are also numerous fine trout streams: reached 
by the D, & M. in the Alpena and Tawas districts; prob- 
ably the grandest stream in Michigan, the Au Sable, lies 
in the pathway of the M. C. R. R. One can leave here on 
the sleeper at night and be on that stream at daylight next 
moftitig. It was formerly a grayling stream; now a 
graylitig is rately found in its waters, but instead is the 

rand fontinalis and magnificent rainbow, both planted 
fish and not native to the stream. The rainbow trout is 
not much of a fighter when taken away from its native 
haunts of the Pacific coast, in the majority of streams, but 
in two of Michigan’s streams, the Pere Marquette and 
the Au Sable, it seenis to show the full vigor of its native 
environment, and often attains a weight of seven or eight 
pounds. 

“The Michigan Central crosses the Au Sable at Gray- 
ling. West of Grayling the headwaters of the Manistee 
river are reached. This stream is a poor trout stream, 
not naturally gifted to ever be a good trout stream, but 
it is an ideal grayling stream, and a few of these magnifi- 
cent fish are still to be found; very few, just enough, if 
they were left alone, to, in the course of a few years, prob- 
ably restock it. It is to be regretted that the effort made 
at the last session of the Legislature to have the upper 
waters of the Manistee set apart as an unfished stream 
for a period of three years for the purpose of protecting 
the grayling, failed of passage. It probably is too late 
now to save this grand fish from total extinction, but it 
is to be hoped that the next session of the Legislature 
will try and remedy the mistake made by its predeces- 
sors, and not let the grayling go the way of the buffalo, 
the wild pigeon and the wild turkey. 

“Fhe Fontinalis Club, numbering among its members 
some of Saginaw’s residents, is on a magnificent fishing 
stream, reached from Vanderbilt; the club house is of the 
log cabin type. A fish hatchery is maintained on the 
club preserve. 

“The Sturgeon, Black, Pine and Pigeon are all good 
trout streams of this northern Michigan district.” 

Among the Saginaw gentlemen to start to-day or yes- 
terday for the trout streams are the following: B. W. 
McCausland and Alfred Norris left Wednesday for the 
Au Sable; Thomas Whittier and R. S. Campbell-will go 
to the same stream. A party comprising Judge E. L. 
Beach, J. P. Sheridan, V. Kindler and J. N. Dietz will 
go in a few days to some place to be decided on later. 
Ed. Robinson, A. F. Cook and Al. Burwitz go to the 
south branch of the Au Sable. R. J. Birney and Andrew 
Scott are booked for the main Au Sable River. 

Among the other trout anglers who will make an early 
start are Major Farnham Lyon, George B. Morley, 
Thomas A. Harvey, W. B. Mershon, C. H. Davis, J. B. 
Peter, R. Crofoot, George Grant, E. P. Stone, W. R. 
Morse, Ralph Loveland, Thomas Kerr, V. Goddard, Ira 
Bowers, G. M. Stark, Edward McCarty. Postmaster 
W. C. Linton, Prosecuting Attorney John F. O’Keefe, 
Thomas L. Kerr, Emil F. Achard and Edward M. Dennis 
are also northbound. The latter party of five go to Valen- 
tine Station, thence take wagon across to a camp on the 
head of the Black River. Of all the spots which I see 
mentioned as the objectives of these Michigan or Chicago 
parties, I should rather have a look at this Black River. 
I got a quiet tip a couple of years ago that if a fellow 
wanted a grayling real bad, so bad that he had to have 
him, he might do worse than get over into this very same 
Black River country. 


The First Trovt. 

Valentine reminds one of the Indian River and Mullet 
Lake country of the upper end of the peninsula. While 
at a canoe camp on the latter body of water some years 
ago, I made a special trip to a small and horribly brushy 
stream called locally Nigger Creek, which I remember as 
being everything that a trout stream ought to be, and 
simply the most impossible place that ever tantalized the 
soul of a man who wanted to cast a fly or even to plunk 
a comfortable worm. There is a tradition that Nigger 
Creek was one of the first streams planted with trout by 
the State Commission many years ago. There are trout 
in it to-day, for the very good reason that it is so over- 
grown with brush and so utterly and unredeemably lost in 
big cedar swamps that the trout can not by any means be 
gotten out of it. 

It was somewhat to my surprise, while talking with 
Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, this week—himself known 
to be a skillful and widely traveled fly-fisherman—to 
hear him say that the first brook trout he ever caught 
in all his life was taken some twenty years or so ago in 
this same dirty, crooked, overgrown little Nigger Creek. 
He was a young man then, and was stopping at some re- 
sort near by, where he got his direction perhaps 
much as I did later to Nigger Creek. He saw some good 
trout in the creek, just as I did, and he tried, just as I did 
many years later, to get his hook down between the 
logs and brush to where it could touch water. He felt 
a tug, gave a jerk, and landed a trout. his first one, up in 
the top of a cedar tree. Thence it fell to-earth, dropping 
far down below a’ cedar windfall, and ‘tolling itself into 
a black cinder in the ashes which underlay the windfall. 
Thence it was dug out, washed and gloated “over.by its 
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tiest thing that ever grew on earth.” 

’ That was in. the grayling days, and the beginner in 
Nigger Creek was to know very many happy days on the 
well-stocked streams of Michigan, where he had years of 
sport with grayling and their successors, the brook trout. 
I suppose every man remembers his first trout as vividly 
as does Chicago’s Mayor. My own was caught far down 
in New Mexico, upon an Apache reservation where I cer- 
tainly had no right to be at that time, though the sport 
of taking trout made us forget all about Apaches and 
everything else. I know I yelled when I caught my first 
one. I reckon everybody ‘does. 


La Crosse. 


Don’t overlook La Crosse, Wis., this summer in your 
plans. This pleasant little city, as I have often men- 
tioned, is a very convenient point to touch when one is 
after some of that splendid bass fishing on the Mississippi 
River, as well as perhaps some of the best woodcock 
shooting to be had in the West. Neither should one for- 
get the La Crosse River, especially in its course near to 
the town of Sparta. Some eight or ten miles northeast of 
the latter point are the falls of the La Crosse, prettily 
named the Trout Falls, where rumor hath it a goodly fish 
may now and again be taken. The run is said to be on 


now, and the trout may be seen leaping at the falls. 


For Wisconsin. 


For Wisconsin remember the Prairie for May, the On- 
tonagon near Watersmeet for June, the upper Brule for 
July, and above all the Peshtigo for August. The latter 
stream, if rightly worked, will yield some of the best rain- 
bow fishing to be had in the West. It is not so good early 
in the summer. 

The returns from the Prairie this week are not of the 
best. Charlie Antoine reports that the low, bright stage 
of water still prevails, the fish not showing much activity 
in fly taking as yet, though he took some good ones lower 
down the river than the place of catching forty-five re- 
ported one day last week. I sent Mr. Brazelle, of the 
Board of Education, up there yesterday, and to-day sent 
Mr. W. T. Davis, Chicago representative of the Kansas 
City Star, to the same place. The latter. says he is “all 
played out,” and “just must get out into the woods.” 
We've all been that way, The Prairie will fix him up. 


Bass Season Beginning. 


May 3.—Some returns are in from fishermen who have 
been out trying for the bass in Wifferent waters adjacent 
to Chicago, and the general opinion is that the late 
warm rain and the present spell of bright, warm weather 
will start the bass moving pretty soon, though as yet 
nothing much is doing. A few fish have been taken at 
Cedar Lake, Ind., and the report is that the bass are 
nearly done spawning in that water, though this seems 
hardly possible. At Bass Lake, further south in Indiana, 
some fair fish were taken this week. Mr. Bellows, men- 
tioned as having tried that water, fished in a gale of 
wind, yet managed to land four fine bass, each over three 
pounds, one of 4%, and one of 434 pounds; certainly a 
very good average. 

To the north here, in the Fox Lake chain, better luck 
is expected for this coming week than has been had 
yet by anybody. Mr. C. S. Lawrence, of this city, went 
up there, to the much-fished Lake Villa region, and tried 
Cedar Lake, the pond-like sheet of water right up against 
the railway track there, and was lucky enough to kill 
a nine pound pickerel. He had a strike from the mate 
of the fish, also, but it broke away. He thought it quite 
as good a fish as the one he landed. 

W. H. English is going fishing himself this week, but 
at this date has not decided just where to go. Among 
others who will leave to-morrow for a trip to some one 
or other of our bass waters are C. S. Lawrence, Fred 
Peet, Frank Smith, John Nasher and Tom Watters. 


Sick, 


Mr. E. R. Letterman, so long secretary of the Chicago 
Fly-Casting Club, is sick in bed with inflammatory 
rheumatism, certainly a bad thing for a fly-fisherman to 
have, especially at this season of the year, when the 
streams are so inviting to the wader. 


The Evergreen. 


Charlie Antoine is going to retire from business next 
week and go fishing for the rest of the spring. His last 
plan is to go to Parish, Wis.; next week, then to drop 
down to Antigo, and go inland, thence thirty-two miles 
to the headwaters of the Evergreen, which he thinks 
ought to be good this spring. It may be remembered 
that méntion was made of this stream last year in these 
columns as one offering very good trout fishing; which 
is to say, trout fishing with the fly. 


How to Disjotot a Rod. 
If upon the trout stream or elsewhere the ferrules of 
your brand new rod, the rod dearer to you than the apple 
of your eye, the rod for which you paid $30 coin of the 
realm, become stuck solid together, then let not your heart 
be troubled. There are all ways of doing things. For in- 
stance, my own new rod became thus fastened in the 
first and second joints, upon the Prairie River. We tried 
to pull it apart, each and every one of us, using an amount 
of strength which would have torn a more rly built 
fabric quite to pieces. Do our best, we could not start 
the ferrules, I do not know what caused the joints to 
stick in this way. The rod went together with smooth- 
ness and precision, then we took it out to practice in the 
evening. It might have been the dampness of the air, it 
might. have been some caked oil upon the ferrule, but 
whatever the reason, was we could not get these two joints 
apart. The rod stood thus for two days, and I thought I 
should have.on my hands the problem of how in the 
world to get it home. It is only ih.such cases as this that 
we realize how limited are the spaces in civilized life. 
Take 2, rod’ disjointed, and in_three' pieces, and you can 
carry it anywhere.” Add one of thake pieces to. another 
and there is no place that you can take it whatever. It 
will nat,'go into ‘a ep RT Cont not get it into’a 
cafriagé, you canifiot send it’ eee ss, anid, in f4ét, yo 
have ws ie ht with’ it’and mourn. bvef if all day 
Noneth do‘ spair’. My friend is somewhat 
‘ous iff tackle ig: Sedditaeled’ Hie to’ 


‘Heart in 
regard tothe situation. “We'll get it apart” ow,” 


said he. Mrs. Cone suggested kerosene, and although 
this seemed unwisdom, we grasped.at it as the last chance. 
A little of this universal liquid was carefully placed in 
around the top of the recalcitrant lower ferrule. Then 
we set the rod up in the corner of the room™to dry out 
over night. In the morning of the next day, when we 
had.to-go home, the rod was apparently tight as ever, yet 
with one good straight, determined pull, pop! it came 
apart, and alf was saved. If you meet with similar acci- 
dent, take your time, do not twist the rod, and if you can- 
not get it apart by heating the lower ferrule, as we did, or 
by a strong pull, then try kerosene and a night in the dry 
air, and then a straight, strong pull in the morning. 


As to Tying Fites. 


The height of bliss attained by the man who can build 
his own fly-rod is vouchsafed to very few of this earth. 
The man who can build both a fly-rod and the fly to go 
upon it is one of a still smaller circle. Yet one imagines 
that there be many anglers who can learn to build flies, 
even if they cannot build fly-rods. A Certain Person 
has conceived the notion that she can learn to tie flies, and 
I rather fancy that I could learn to do as much myself in 
the course of a dozen years or so. Be all that as it may, 
we did tie flies at Lossie’s place on the Prairie, and tied 
flies which proved equal to killing trout. Nothing in our 
books quite covered the bill for these dark-bodied and 
light-winged flies which we saw the trout were taking. 
Whereupon madame executed upon a No. 10 hook a pea- 
cock body, a hackle cut from a squirrel’s tail and wings 
made from the shoulder feathers of a widgeon. Perhaps 
the squirrel tail did it, for this sort of hackle moves most 
beautifully in the water. At any rate we found this fly 
to be about as good a killer as we had. Cow-dung and 
grizzly-king also did a turn. For myself, I joyed very 
much in a would-be Cahill fly, with a body made of fuzzy 
wool, with curious hackles and with wings which are not 
writ down in the canons of the handicraft. If one have 
ambitions in the fly-tying line, let him cherish them, for 
they are of all ambitions most easily capable of gratifica- 
tion. Moreover, there is no pleasure quite so keen as that 
of killing a trout upon a fly which you have made with 
your own fair hands. 


Small Hooks. 


We discovered with unmistakable benefit on the Prairie 
that small flies are the ones which do the killing. In fact, 
the small hooks have come to stay in this part of the 
world. On a wild stream the No. 6 hook is all right, 
and it may be dressed bright and gaudy. Fish such a 
stream a dozen years and you will do better to drop down 
to a No. 8 Fish it another dozen years and: you will 
do better to drop down to a No. 12 or 14. Hooks Nos. 
12 or 14 are the most popular ones now in the southern 
peninsula in the more fished streams, and I think our 
tackle dealers would do well to lay in larger stocks of 
these sizes in preference to the 6’s and 8’s which constitute 
the bulk of their stock in trade. 

If one will examine his flies not only in the show case, 
but also in the water, he may learn several things. In the 
first place he will find that nearly all the trout flies are 
hackled too heavily and are built with wings containing 
too much feather. A fly which in the hand looks pretty 
and concise will, when placed in the water, take on the 
fashion of a dried apple, and increase to mayhap twice 
its original size. The hackles will expand, the wings will 
fluff out, and the whole thing will take on the ways of a 
door mat rather than of a bug. You will do well to 
carry with you a pair of scissors, wherewith to trim off 
wings and hackles. You will perhaps do better if you m- 
sist upon having smaller flies, or failing to obtain these, 
learn to tie them yourself. 

Mr. E. G. Taylor, a trout fisherman of experience, 
states that he has found the squirrel hackle, over green 
or dark body, no wings at all being used excepting the 
squirrel tail, to be a killing form of fly for trout. Such 
a fly is very “live” in the water, and when handled prop- 
erly by the rod, creeps and crawls about in most fas- 
cinating manner. - 

A friend of mine, bringing up the question of small 
flies and modest ties, says that he has found that trout 
which have been planted in a stream are always more 
notional regarding the flies than are the native trout in a 
wild stream which has not been stocked. I think the 
experience of .others will bear him out in this assertion. 
In the Thunder Bay streams of Michigan we found flies 
like the jungle-cock, grasshopper, Parmachene-belle, etc., 
to be good killers. On the Prairie one would fish a long 
time before he would kill a trout on any one of these, 
and probably this is the experience of a great many 
streams which have been steadily planted and also 
steadily fished. The little Pine River, Messrs. 
Miller and McLeod’s preserved stream in Wis- 
consin, which I have so often mentioned, is, I think, some- 
thing of av anomaly. The small and dark flies do not 
seem to work there, and the No. 6 hook with such flies as 
silver-doctor, grizzly-king, etc., seems to be most desirable 
there. It is only fair to say, however, that the smaller 
flies, such as 12 and 14, have not been tried out there so 
thoroughly. 


E. Hovuex. 
Hartrorp Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 


The Pennsylvania Trout Limit. 


CLEARFIELD, Pa., May 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I notice in this week’s issue of. Forest AND STREAM a 
communication signed by M.. Chill, in which he gives 
an account of Charles Northrup, having caught on April 
29 150 trout in ten hours on. Shrader’s Creek, ‘Pa. Mr. 
Northrup might do well to look at the act of Assembly 
passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature and approved May 
29, 1901, which prohibits any one person from catching 
in any one:day more than fifty trout, and which must not 
be less than six inches in length. The Ity. for viola- 
tion of this law is ten dollars for each fish captured over 
and above fifty. If this statement of Mr. Chill be cor- 
rect,.Mr. Northrup is indebted to the Commonwealth. of 
Pennsylvania, or the Fish Commissioners, rather, in the 
neat stim Of $1,000, and I desire to call the attention of the 
Fish Commissioners to this letter, I like to fish for trout 
have had somtiisen, 5 do with fish and game 


tection in ‘Pénnsylvania, but I believe in obeying the 
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Fish “and Fishing. 


Catching Lake Trout With a Fly. 


A SEVENTEEN-POUND lake trout (Salvelinus namaycush) 
was captured in Lake St. Charles, near this city, a few 
days ago by an angler using a rod and short line with a 
minnow for bait. While it is not. ofcourse, at all unusual 
for the lake trout to take the minnow, it is very seldom 
that it is taken so near the surface of ‘the water as upon 
this occasion. Except in the earliest days of spring and 
in far northern waters, namaycush is a resident of very 
deep water, and as most anglers very well know, is usu- 
ally to be had only by deep-water trolling. Yet there are 
instances on record where it has taken the angler’s flies. 
One of these occurred a few years ago in the same Lake 
St. Charles to which reference has already been made. 
Mr. Lacon Walsh, of this city, noticed that swarms of 
minnows were leaping out of the water together at some 
distance from where he was fishing, and rightly assuming 
that they were fleeing from some powerful foe, he cast his 
flies over the surrounding water and was fortunate 
enough to hook a rising fish of large dimensions. It was 
saved after a struggle lasting nearly fifty minutes, and 
was found to be a lake trout of sixteen pounds. On this 
occasion, as upon that mentioned above, the catch was 
made almost immediately upon the breaking up of the 
ice, and it is rather surprising that more anglers do not 
cultivate the sport in question, though, of course, it can 
only be had for a few days each year, and even then, in 
only comparatively high latitudes. The late James W. 
Milner found that in Lake Michigan the “lakers” remain 
in the deepest part of the lake all the year round, except 
in the spawning season, which is usually about the end 
of October, so that fly-fishing for them thereabouts would 
be absolutely useless. 

There are a very few instances on record where the 
lake trout has been taken on the fly in the earliest days 
of spring in both Grand and Moosehead lakes in Maine, 
but it is freely admitted that even in that latitude they are 
rarely taken with a surface lure more than three or four 
pounds in. weight. In the always-cold water of the 
Nepigon, we have it upon the authority of Mr. W. H. 
Vail, of Cincinnati, writing in “Fishing With the Fly,” 
that Salvelinus namaycush will occasionally rise to the 
fly, and take it with much the same kind of a swirl as the 
speckled brook trout does. 

The voracity of these fish is most remarkable. Not 
even the monster predatory pike of northern waters has 
more sins laid to his charge. The whitefish make for it a 
delicious morsel, but it devours almost all other species 
of fish of suitable size, not even refusing the burbut or 
lake lawyer. The stomach of a large specimen is often 
a perfect omnium gatherum. The statement has been 
repeated upon no less an authority than that of Dr. 
Tarleton Hr Bean, that among the singular articlés which 
have been found in the stomach of this trout are “an open 
jackknife (seven inches long, which had been lost by a 
fisherman a year before at a locality thirty miles distant), 
tin cans, raw potatoes, chicken and ham bones, salt 
pork, corn cobs, spoons, silver dollars, a watch and chain, 
and in one ifistance a piece of tar rope two feet long. In 
the spring of the year wild pigeons have been found in 
their stomachs. These birds are supposed to have become 
bewildered in their flight over the lakes and have become 
the prey of the trout.” 


Food Supply"for Fish. 


Experiments of special interest to all students of fish 
life were recorded in a paper read at the last meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. by Dr. Henry B. Ward. professor of zoology in 
the University of Nebraska. The stocking of Lake Erie 
for so many years past with millions of fish caused the 
question to be raised as to whether there might not be 
more fish in the lake some of these days than there would 
be food for. It was Dr. Ward’s novel and rather diffi- 
cult problem to measure approximately the amount of fish 
fodder there was in Lake Erie. He was assisted in this 
rather unpromising task by Professor Reighard. and the 
result of their investigations has convinced them that 
there is evenly distributed through the waters of Lake 
Erie enough fish food to warrant the Fish Commission 
in going on stocking the lake with fish by the millions 
for years to come. The two scientists had to invent 
their own appliances. The process consists in raising a 
net, which has been lowered from a boat, through a 
straight upward lift of ten meters. A fine gauze net 
strains the water, the residue of animal life collecting in 
a tiny trap in the bottom of the net. In the mouth of the 
net is a water meter. registering the quantitv of water 
tested through an electrical recorder on the deck of the 
oat. while an electrical registering scale records the 
weight of the food matter caught in the trap. 


Deep Water Fishes. 


The tremendous depth at which some of the lesser- 
known salt-water fishes have been fonnd would almost 
furnish a theme for Jules Verne. One rather ceases. 
however, to wonder at these discoveries upon reading of 
Dr. Hiort’s experiments in the North Sea. where he has 
found that cod and haddock are plentiful many thousands 
of feet helow the surface of the ocean. It has been well 
observed that this discovery mav solve the mvstery as to 
where the cod abides when he withdraws from the coast. 
Alreadv, the Newfoundland fishermen, who were taking it 
in shallow water near the chore less than a month ago, 
with lines not more than thirty to fortv feet long. have 
to go much further ont to sea for it now, as it recedes 
from the land with the progress of the seasons. May 
it not be. tne, that the great difficulty of tracing the life 
history of the salmon in salt water is due to the extreme 
depth of its ocean habitat? 


A Handsome Report. Fa PEM 


Thoce who have seen the last annual report of the 
North American Fish and Game Protective Association 
will not be surprised to learn that there is quite a scram- 
ble for copies. In addition to the record of 
of the Association at its recent meeting 
Vt.. there are reports of the two papers 
pike-perch sed te Cosnion, ced Wrost, wit 
of both fishes, portraits, and 9 report of the 
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of the peers read. As the increase of membership per- 
mits of it, it is likely that there will be constant im- 
provement in the annual publications of the Association. 
All members of the Association who may not-have re- 
“ceived a copy may have one on-application to the Secre- 


tary-Treasurer, and new members joining the Association | 


will be entitled to a copy each, as long as the edition, 
which is a limited one, holds out. 
E. T. D. CHAmseERs. 


New England Waters. 


Boston, May 2.—Fishing parties are getting to be nu- 
nierous, and there is considerable enthusiasm, considering 
that the season is so very. early. A party of six repre- 
sentative trout and salmon fishermen left Boston Tuesday 
evening for Farmington, Me. Thence they went by teams 
five miles to Clearwater Lake. They are the proprietors 
of Runaway Camp, which they completed last winter,.and 
they go down this time to dedicate it, also to open the 
trout and salmon season at those waters. They started a 
day early in order to have everything ready for catching 
the first salmon on the morning of May 1. In the oa 
are Messrs. F. E. Whiting, of the Boston Herald; 
Hinman, Bert Hanson, Jack Loud, George Bradford ‘and 
George S. Parry. The ice has been out long enough for 
the smelts to have done running, a condition most favor- 
able to good fishing. The owners of Camp Runaway have 
made an artificial trout pond at the inlet of Clearwater, 
which pond is in process of being stocked, and which is 
to afford the owners good fishing at all times in the 
season. 

But the big party for Clearwater started Wednesday 
evening. The exodus was by private car attached to the 
St. John express. From Portland the party went by 
special train to Farmington, where it arrived at 6 o'clock 
A. M., May 1, the opening day of the trout and salmon 


. season in Franklin county, Me. From thence the party 


was taken by teams, five miles, to Allen’s Mills, on the 
shore of Clearwater, opposite Camp Runaway, noted 
above. Ed. Gay’s hoats and steam launch were in readi- 
ness for the party. Five camps had been pre-empted, and 
to the Boston boys the fun was equal to the novelty of the 
situation. Four days the sport lasted before the train had 
to be taken for home. The party was under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Heber Bishop, a gentleman wel! known to 
land and water sportsmen. He has twenty-nine mouse to 
the credit of his rifle, ahd this year he has opened the 
season at Clearwater with a party of twenty-seven anglers, 
all business and professional men. No less than six doc- 
tors and no undertakers were in the party. The names 
are as follows: Dr. Heber Bishop, Sidney Conrad, Dr. 
Lewis T. Foss, George J. Raymond, Charles H. Sprague, 
M. A. Spear, I. G. Sternberger, Fred E. Hall, William 
E. Schrafft, George F. Schrafft, A. J. McIntire, C. H. 
Elwell. Dr. S. R. Raymond, Henry E. Genond, C. W. 
Hutchins, Boston; Dr. Frank A. Darling, Dr. M. A. Cum- 
mings, East Weymouth; W. G. Bean, George A. Fernald, 
Winchester; Charles K. Foss, Haverhill; E. Sterne 
Wheeler, .Saugatuck, Conn.; Dr. G. W. H. Williams, 
North Grosvenor, Dale, Conn.; Frank N. Ganong, S. H. 
Talbot, Cambridge; Merrill K. Green, Jamaica Plain. 
The salmon and trout in Clearwater Lake run from four 
to fifteen pounds. Largest salmon taken last season 
weighed 14% pounds. 

Bemis, Me., May 3.—There are.thirty or forty sports- 
men here, and fishing is beginning to be pretty good. 
But it will be a good deal better in a day or two. Supt. 
Lovejoy, of the Portland and Rumford Falls railway, 
opened the season Thursday, May 1, by catching a sal- 
mon of three pounds right off the wharf here. That 
evening’s train brought fifteen or twenty sportsmen; 
Friday morning the steamer’s landing was lined up with 
fishermen, and sixteen trout were taken before break- 
fast. The largest, 414 pounds, was taken by J. P. Noyes, 
of Mechanic Falls, Me.; he also took three others 
before 10 o’clock. C. E. Gould and D. E. Adams, of 
Boston, both have made good catches, one trout of six 
pounds; J. F. Chute and Mrs. Chute, of Portland. are 
getting trout and salmon. Dr. H. P. Merrill, of Port- 
land, who has had charge of most of the smallpox of that 
city, after Boston got through with it, is here. He was 
high line yesterday, catching two trout and six salmon, 
a beautiful string weighing about twelve pounds. C. E. 
Tower and Fred Poynton, of Portland, made a hand- 
some catch Friday, one trout and three salmon, the 
largest salmon and largest trout weighing three pounds. 
Frank Stanley, of Kingfried, and John Reed, with R. W. 
Trask, of Roxbury, Me., arrived on the train Friday 
evening at 6 o'clock. Enthusiastic sportsmen, they were 
out trolling and had two or three good trout before dark. 
Mrs. W. K. Moody, of Boston, landed a three pound 
trout Friday. The thirty or forty sportsmen here are 
largely State of Maine people, with more expected next 
week. At the Birches, Mr. Leveseur, of Boston, and a 
friend opened the season Friday night; there were more 
arrivals, with a number to-day. 

Hain’s Landing, Maine, May 3.—The season is open 
here several days earlier than ever. Landlord Page, of 
the Senate Café, Washington, D. C., came on here with 
all his help Thursday evening, almost a car full. Fishing 
has started in well, with several good trout and salmon 
already taken on the Shark grounds, Stony Batter, and 
other points. Fish and Game Commissioner Henry O. 
Stanley, of Dixfield, came Thursday night and has been 
having his usual good luck. He deserves it, if any man 
in the world; all the credit of stocking the watefs of the 
State with landlocked salmon belongs to him. 

Middle Dam, poe 3—The season has opened here 
most remarkabl y. Richardson Lake opened several 
days before 
via Bemis, sportsmen did not be- 
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New Jersey!Salt WaterlFishing.” 


Newark, N. J., May 3.—True to its traditions, Manas- 
quan Inlet has developed the first bass fishing on the 
New Jersey coast. Tlirteen so far have been taken, of 
which I have knowledge. More may have been taker 
which have not been made public, as some men on those, 
as well as other grounds, take delight in hiding theit 
light under a bushel of their own peculiar construction. 
Why it is that the Manasquan is always'in the lead must 
be left to conjecture, or to some future Walton to de- 
velop the mystery. The only theory so far advanced is 
that the Manasquan is in fact a river draining a large 
territory, while the majority of the inlets are merely 
arms of the ocean and empty out but small portions of 
fresh water, and do not offer the attractions. 

Weakfish have been taken in the pound-nets quite 
freely the past week. This is unusually early for them. 
as we ordinarily consider May 20 quite early enough to 
expect them. I have not learned of any plaice being 
taken yet, and they ordiriarily precede the weakfish. f 
saw a monster mackerel in Wakinger’s tackle store yes- 
terday; it weighed a trifle over four pounds. This, to 
me, was a phenomenally large fish; they may grow larger, 
but I never saw one. 

Asbury Park and Avon anglers are busy now in quest 
of the bass, but so far I have heard of no catches, which 
I would have done had anyone been successful, as I am 
on the ground every day. Weather permitting, I will 
make my first cast of the season to-morrow, but expect 
to be forestalled, as my enthusiastic friend, ‘Judge Wm. 
B. Guild, has gone to the Avon grounds to-day, and if 
there is anything at all doing, ye bass is mighty apt to 
get into trouble at the busines end of his line. 

Leonarp Hutt. 


Iowa Fish and Game. 


Des Mornes, Ia.—By changes in our game and fish 
laws, enacted by the Legislature just adjourned, the 
pickerel and the festive catfish are placed among game 
fishes. I suppose this is intended to mean the blue or 
“channel cat,” as no decent body out here eats the yellow 
or “mud cat.” A sight of him is enough to turn a fellow’s 
stomach. So now we can eat “channel cats,” and count 
them among the piscatorial aristocracy. After all, a blue 
cat is not bad eating, fried nicely ; at least, I’ve been think- 
ing so for the last fifty years. Now that he is legally pro- 
tected, he will be liked’ all the better. + 

Another provision limits the daily catch of game fish 
to forty of any and all kinds to one person. 

Any party wishing to take from our waters, at any time 
and in any quantity, buffalo, carp, quillbacks, red horse, 
suckers and gar, can do so under the supervision of a 
deputy warden with a permit. 

In the way of birds, rail, plover, sandpiper and marsh 
or beach birds are added to the protected list. 

An effort was made to stop: spring shooting of ducks 
and geese, but this failed to go through. 

The open season on squirrels was changed to begin 
Sept. 1 instead of June 1. A sensible change. 
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A press dispatch from Kalamazoo, Mich., relates that 
Herman Hauslein, a hermit fisherman who lives on the 
banks of Wintergreen Lake, near here, came to Kalama- 
zoo with a queer exhibit. While fishing, his line be- 
came entangled in what he took to be an ordinary snag. 
In trying to loosen it with a spear he brought to the sur- 
face the skull and antlers of an elk in which were seven 
teeth in a fair state of preservation. In the skull was 
buried a crude iron tomahawk, minus the handle, which 
had evidently rotted away. On previous occasions elks’ 
2ntlers have been found in Wintergreen Lake, but never 
before a skull or teeth of an elk. Hauslein was offered 
$50 for his find, but refused it. 


Che HBennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Oct, yO- Deshary, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society’s show. 
John W. Bacon, T: 
Oct. 21-24.—New "York. —Ladies’ Kennel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westb L. L., Hon. Sec’y. 
Nov. 26-29. —Philadelphia.—Phi elphia "Dog Show Association’ s 
show. M, A. Viti, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Aug. 19.—Emmetsburg, Ia.—Iowa Field Trial Association’s (mem 
er at the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. Louis 
Stychine Sec’ , Emmatebers. Ia, 
—Safem, S. D.—South Dakota Fie!d’ Trial Association’s 
rr of the fenetioos Champi ip Club) third annual trials. 


; Sioux Falls, S. 
Neill, Neb. ~Nebraska Field Trial Association's 
inaugural 1 chicken sirials. i McCarthy, Sec’y. 
= 27.—Paris, M —Missouri Field Trial Asecciation’ s (member 
Championship Club), sixth annual trials. L. S. 
Eddins, F ed y ey, pen, Me 
Oct. —Monongahela Field Trial Club’s field 
trials. x C. Pater: if 
Nov. 3.—Robinson, Ill.—Lilinois Gia Trial Association’s (mem- 


ub) fourth annual trials. W., 
R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. 





ag 


Nov. 3—————,,_ Mich. abe Field Trial Association's 
ems. of the American Championship Club) faith annual trials. 

D. Sec’y, eae Hatbor, Mich. 

Nov. 10.— Ind.—I ndependent Field Trial Club’s (mem- 


ber of the cots " Indanapolie Club) fourth annual trials. 


Championship © Gaby took oat 
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' Fish “and” Fishing. 
Catching Lake Trout With a Fly. 


A SEVENTEEN-PoUND lake trout (Salvelinus namaycush) 
was captured in Lake St. Charles, near this city, a few 
days ago by an angler using a rod and short line with a 
minnow for bait. While it is not, of course, at all unusual 
for the lake trout to take the minnow, it is very seldom 
that it is taken so near the surface of the water as upon 
this occasion. Except in the earliest days of spring and 
in far northern waters, namaycush is a resident of very 
deep water, and as most anglers very well know, is usu- 
ally to be had only by deep-water trolling. Yet there are 
instances on record where it has taken the angler’s flies. 
One of these occurred a few years ago in the same Lake 
St. Charles to which reference has already been made. 
Mr. Lacon Walsh, of this city, noticed that swarms of 
ininnows were leaping out of the water together at some 
distance from where he was fishing, and rightly assuming 
that they were fleeing from some powerful foe, he cast his 
flies over the surrounding water and was fortunate 
enough to hook a rising fish of large dimensions. It was 
saved after a struggle lasting nearly fifty minutes, and 
was found to be a lake trout of sixteen pounds. On this 
Occasion, as upon that mentioned above, the catch was 
ynade almost immediately upon the breaking up of the 
ice, and it is rather surprising that more anglers do not 
cultivate the sport in question, though, of course, it can 
only be had for a few days each year, and even then, in 
only comparatively high latitudes. The late James W. 
Milner found that in Lake Michigan the “lakers” remain 
in the deepest part of the lake all the year round, except 
in the spawning season. which is usually about the end 
of ‘October, so that fly-fishing for them thereabouts would 
be absolutely useless. 

There are a very few instances on record where the 
lake trout has been taken on the fly in the earliest days 
of spring in both Grand and Moosehead lakes in Maine, 
but it is freely admitted that even in that latitude they are 
rarely taken with a surface lure more than three or four 
pounds in weight. In the always-cold water of the 
Nepigon, we have it upon the authority of Mr. W. H. 
Vail, of Cincinnati, writing in “Fishing With the Fly,” 
that Salvelinus namaycush will occasionally rise to the 
fly, and take it with much the same kind of a swirl as the 
speckled brook trout does 

The voracity of these fish is most remarkable. Not 
even the monster predatory pike of northern waters has 
more sins laid to his charge. The whitefish make for it a 
delicious morsel, but it devours almost all other species 
of fish of suitable size, not even refusing the burbut or 
lake lawyer. The stomach of a large specimen is often 
a perfect omnium gatherum. The statement has been 
repeated upon no less an authority than that of Dr. 
Tarleton H. Bean, that among the singular articles which 
have been found in the stomach of this trout are “an open 
jackknife (seven inches long, which had been lost by a 
fisherman a year before at a locality thirty miles distant), 
tin cans, raw potatoes, chicken and ham bones, salt 
pork, corn cobs, spoons, silver dollars, a watch and chain, 
and in one instance a piece of tar rope two feet long. In 
the spring of the year wild pigeons have been found in 
their stomachs. These birds are supposed to have become 
bewildered in their flight over the lakes and have become 
the prey of the trout.” 


Food Supply-for Fish. 


Experiments of special interest to all students of fish 
life were recorded in a paper read at the last meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, by Dr. Henry B. Ward, professor of zoology in 
the University of Nebraska. The stocking of Lake Erie 
for so many years past with millions of fish caused the 
question to be raised as to whether there might not be 
more fish in the lake some of these days than there would 
be food for. It was Dr. Ward’s novel and rather diff- 
cult problem to measure approximately the amount of fish 
fodder theré was in Lake Erie. He was assisted in this 
rather unpromising task by Professor Reighard. and the 
result of their investigations has convinced them that 
there is evenly distributed through the waters of Lake 
Erie enough fish food to warrant the Fish Commission 
in going on stocking the lake with fish by the millions 
for years to come. The two scientists had to invent 
their own appliances. The process consists in raising a 
net, which has been lowered from a boat, through a 
straight upward lift of ten meters. A fine gauze net 
strains the water, the residue of animal life collecting in 
a tiny trap in the bottom of the net. In the mouth of the 
ret is a water meter. registering the quantitv of water 
tested through an electrical recorder on the deck of the 
poat. while an electrical registering scale records the 
weight of the food matter caught in the trap. 


Deep Water Fishes. 


The tremendous depth at which some of the lesser- 
known salt-water fishes have been found would almost 
furnish a theme for Jules Verne. One rather ceases. 
however, to wonder at these discoveries upon reading of 
Dr. Hiort’s experiments in the North Sea, where he has 
found that cod and haddock are plentiful many thousands 
of feet helow the surface of the ocean. It has been well 
observed that this discovery mav solve the mystery as to 
where the cod abides when he withdraws from the coast. 
Alreadv. the Newfoundland fishermen, who were taking it 
in shallow water near the shore less than a month ago. 
with lines not more than thirty to forty feet long, have 
to go much further ont to sea for it now, as it recedes 
from the land with the progress of the seasons. May 
it not be. too. that the great difficulty of tracing the life 
history of the salmon in salt water is due to the extreme 
depth of its ocean habitat? 


A Handsome Report. 


Those who have seen the last annual report of the 
North American Fish and Game Protective Association 
will not be surprised to learn that there is qnite a scram- 
ble for copies. In addition to the record of proceedings 
of the Association at its recent meeting at Burlington, 
Vt.. there are reports of the two papers read npon the 
pike-perch and the Canadian red trout, with illustrations 
of Hoth fishes, portraits, and a report of the discussion 
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of the papers read. As the increase of membership per- 
mits of it, it is likely that there will be constant im- 
provement in the annual publications of the Association. 
All members of the Association who may not have re- 
ceived a copy may have one on application to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and new members joining the Association 
will be entitled to a copy each, as long as the edition, 
which is a limited one, holds out. 
E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


ew Sieidnted.’ Wakes, 


Boston, May 2.—Fishing parties are getting to be nu 
merous, and there is considerable enthusiasm, considering 
that the season is so very early. A party of six repre- 
sentative trout and salmon fishermen left Boston Tuesday 
evening for Farmington, Me. Thence they went by teams 
five miles to Clearwater Lake. They are the proprietors 
of Runaway Camp, which they completed last winter, and 
they go down this time to dedicate it, also to open the 
trout and salmon season at those waters. They started a 
day early in order to have everything ready for catching 
the first salmon on the morning of May 1. In the party 
are Messrs. F. E. Whiting, of the Boston Herald; W. S. 
Hinman, Bert Hanson, Jack Loud, George Bradford and 
George S. Parry. The ice has been out long enough for 
the smelts to have done running, a condition most favor- 
able to good fishing. The owners of Camp Runaway have 
made an artificial trout pond at the inlet of Clearwater, 
which pond is in process of being stocked, and which is 
to afford the owners good fishing at all times in the 
season. 

But the big party for Clearwater started Wednesday 
evening. The exodus was by private car attached to the 
St. John express. From Portland the party went by 
special train to Farmington, where it arrived at 6 o’clock 
A. M., May 1, the opening day of the trout and salmon 
season in Franklin county, Me. From thence the party 
was taken by teams, five miles, to Allen’s Mills, on the 
shore of Clearwater, opposite Camp Runaway, noted 
above. Ed. Gay’s boats and steam launch were in readi- 
ness for the party. Five camps had been pre-empted, and 
to the Boston boys the fun was equal to the novelty of the 
situation. Four days the sport lasted before the train had 
to be taken for home. The party was under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Heber Bishop, a gentleman wel! known to 
land and water sportsmen. He has twenty-nine mouse to 
the credit of his rifle, and this year he has opened the 
season at Clearwater with a party of twenty-seven anglers, 
all business and professional men. No less than six doc- 
tors and no undertakers were in the party. The names 
are as follows: Dr. Heber Bishop, Sidney Conrad, Dr. 
Lewis T. Foss, George J. Raymond, Charles H. Sprague, 
M. A. Spear, I. G. Sternberger, Fred E. Hall, William 
E. Schrafft, George F. Schrafft, A. J. McIntire, C. H. 
Elwell. Dr. S. R. Raymond, Henry E. Genond, C. W. 
Hutchins, Boston; Dr. Frank A. Darling, Dr. M. A. Cum- 
mings, East Weymouth; W. G. Bean, George A. Fernald, 
Winchester; Charles K. Foss, Haverhill; E. Sterne 
Wheeler, Saugatuck, Conn.; Dr. G. W. H. Williams, 
North Grosvenor, Dale, Conn.; Frank N. Ganong, S. H. 
Talbot, Cambridge; Merrill K. Green, Jamaica Plain. 
The salmon and trout in Clearwater Lake run from four 
to fifteen pounds. Largest salmon taken last season 
weighed 1414 pounds. 

Bemis, Me., May 3.—There are thirty or forty sports- 
men here, and fishing is beginning to be pretty good. 
But it will be a good deal better in a day or two. Supt. 
Lovejoy, of the Portland and Rumford Falls railway, 
opened the season Thursday, May 1, by catching a sal- 
mon of three pounds right off the wharf here. That 
evening’s train brought fifteen or twenty sportsmen; 
Friday morning the steamer’s landing was lined up with 
fishermen, and sixteen trout were taken before break- 
fast. The latgest, 44 pounds, was taken by J. P. Noyes, 
of Mechanic Falls, Me.; he also took three others 
before 10 o'clock. C. E. Gould and D. E. Adams, of 
Boston, both have made good catches, one trout of six 
pounds; J. F. Chute and Mrs. Chute, of Portland, are 
getting trout and salmon. Dr. H. P. Merrill, of Port- 
land, who has had charge of most of the smallpox of that 
city, after Boston got through with it, is here. He was 
high line yesterday, catching two trout and six salmon, 
a beautiful string weighing about twelve pounds. C. E. 
Tower and Fred Boynton, of Portland, made a hand- 
some catch Friday, one trout and three salmon, the 
largest salmon and largest trout weighing three pounds. 
Frank Stanley, of Kingfried, and John Reed, with R. W. 
Trask, of Roxbury, Me., arrived on the train Friday 
evening at 6 o’clock. Enthusiastic sportsmen, they were 
out trolling and had two or three good trout before dark. 
Mrs. W. K. Moody, of Boston, landed-a three pound 
trout Friday. The thirty or forty sportsmen here are 
largely State of Maine people, with more expected next 
week. At the Birches, Mr. Leveseur, of Boston, and a 
friend opened the season Friday night; there were more 
arrivals, with a nymber to-day. : . 

Hain’s Landing, Maine, May 3.—The season is open 
here several days earlier than ever. Landlord Page, of 
the Senate Café, Washington, D. C., came on here with 
all his help Thursday evening, almost a car full. Fishing 
has. started in well, with several good trout and salmon 
already taken on the Shark grounds, Stony Batter, and 
othet points. Fish and Game Commissioner Henry O. 
Stanley, of Dixfield, came Thursday night and has been 
having his usual good luck. He deserves it, if any man 
in the world; all the credit of stocking the waters of the 
State with landlocked salmon belongs to him. 

Middle Dam, May 3.—The season has opened here 
most remarkably early. Richardson Lake opened several 
days before Mooselucmaguntic, but since the travel 
is nearly all via Bemis, sportsmen did not  be- 
gin to get here till early this week. There are 
several here, and they are doing well at the Dam, the 
Pool and other points. Several have gone to B-Pond, 
where the fly-fishing begins about as soon as the ice is 
out. Boats are running regularly to the Upper Dam. 

Pleasant Island Camps, Cupsuptic Lake, Me., May 3.— 
The season here has been a surprise to us all. But sports- 
men are already arriving. Landlord Billy Soule is put- 
ting things to rights. Twenty-five or thirty guests are 
expected 
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New Jersey {Salt |Water‘Fishing.” 


Newark, N. J., May 3.—True to its traditions, Manas. 
quan Inlet has developed the first bass fishing on the 
New Jersey coast. Thirteen so far have been taken, of 
which I have knowledge. More may have been takey 
which have not been made public, as some men on those 
as well as other grounds, take delight in hiding thei 
light under a bushel of their own_ peculiar construction, 
Why it is that the Manasquan is always in the lead mus 
be left to conjecture, or to some future Walton to de. 
velop the mystery. The only theory so far advanced js 
that the Manasquan is in fact a river draining a large 
territory, while the majority of the inlets are merely 
arms of the ocean and empty out but small portions of 
fresh water, and do not offer the attractions. 

Weakfish have been taken im the pound-nets quite 
freely the past week. This is unusually early for them 
as we ordinarily consider May 20 quite early enough to 
expect them. I have not learned of any plaice bein 
taken yet, and they ordinarily precede the weakfish, { 
saw a monster mackerel in Wakinger’s tackle store yes. 
terday; it weighed a trifle over four pounds. This to 
me, was a phenomenally large fish; they may grow larger 
but I never saw one. 

Asbury Park and Avon anglers are busy now in quest 
of the bass, but so far I have heard of no catches, which 
I would have done had anyone been successful, as I am 
on the ground every day. Weather permitting, | yilj 
make my first cast of the season to-morrow, but expect 
to be forestalled, as my enthusiastic friend, Judge Wm 
B, Guild, has gone to the Avon grounds to-day, and if 
there is anything at all doing, ye bass is mighty apt to 
get into trouble at the busines end of his line. 

Leonarp Hur, 


Iowa Fish and Game. 


Des Moines, Ia.—By changes in our game and fish 
laws, enacted by the Legislature just adjourned, the 
pickerel and the festive catfish are placed among game 
fishes. I suppose this is intended to mean the blue or 
“channel cat,” as no decent body out here eats the yellow 
or “mud cat.” A sight of him is enough to turn a fellow’s 
stomach. So now we can eat “channel cats,” and count 
them among the piscatorial aristocracy. After all, a blue 
cat is not bad eating, fried nicely; at least, I’ve been think- 
ing so for the last fifty years. Now that he is legally pro- 
tected, he will be liked all the better. 

Another provision limits the daily catch of game fish 
to forty of any and all kinds to one person. 

Any party wishing to take from our waters, at any time 
and in any quantity, buffalo, carp, quillbacks, red horse, 
suckers and gar, can do so under the supervision of a 
*deputy warden with a permit. 

In the way of birds, rail, plover, sandpiper and marsh 
or beach birds are added to the protected list. 

An effort was made to stop spring shooting of ducks 
and geese, but this failed to go through. 

The open season on squirrels was changed to begin 
Sept. 1 instead of June 1. A sensible change. 
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A press dispatch from Kalamazoo, Mich., relates that 
Herman Hauslein, a hermit fisherman who lives on the 
banks of Wintergreen Lake, near here, came to Kalama- 
zoo with a queer exhibit. While fishing, his line be- 
came entangled in what he took to be an ordinary snag 
In trying to loosen it with a spear he brought to the sur- 
face the skull and antlers of an elk in which were seven 
teeth in a fair state of preservation. In the skull was 
buried a crude iron tomahawk, minus the handle, which 
had evidently rotted away. On previous occas‘ons elks’ 
antlers have been found in Wintergreen Lake, but never 
before a skull or teeth of an elk. Hauslein was offered 
$50 for his find, but refused it. 


Che Kennel. 
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Fixtures, 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Oct, 7-9.—Danbury, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society's show. 
John W. Bacon, Treas, Ws: 
Oct. 21-24.—New York.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westbury, L. I., Hon. Sec’y. oe 
Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association's 
show. M, A. Viti, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Aug. 19.—Emmetsburg, Ia.—Iowa Field Trial Association's (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. Louis 
Stuehmer, Sec’y, Emmetsburg, Ia. So 

Aug. 26.—Salem, S, D.—South Dakota Fie’d Trial Association's 
(member of the American ea a Club) third annual trials. 
E. H. Gregory, Sioux Falls, S. D. _— 

Aug. —. Neill, Neb.—Nebraska Field Trial Associations 
inaugural chicken trials. M. H. McCarthy, Sec’y. 

Oct. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s (member 
of the American Championship Club), sixth annual trials. . 
Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. : , 

Oct. 27.—-———, Pa.—Monongahela Field Trial Club's field 
trials, A. C. Paterson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 3.—Robinson, I!1.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s (mem: 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. W. 
R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. ia 

Nov. 3—————, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Associations 
(member of the American Championship Club) fifth annua! trials. 
C. D. Stuart, Sec’y, Benton Harbor, Mich. g 

Nov. 10.—Bicknel!, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s (mem 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. - : 

Nov. 10.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associ# 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fourth 
annual trials. Richard Bangham, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. | : 

Nov, 11—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Tria! Club's 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. ; 

Nov. 17.—Elizabethtown, Ky.—Kentu Field Trial Club's (mem 
ber of the American Caemnogenip Club) third annual trials. 
W. Samuel, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. - of 

Nov. 2%.—Manor, L. I.—Pointer“Club of America’s (member 
the American Championship Club) second annual trials. 


Westlake, Seer. : : 
—_ H., Ohio.—Ohio—Field Trial Assoc 
Championship Club) fifth anneal 
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Dec. 1.—Washington C, H., -Ohio.—American Championship 
Field Trial Club’s second annual trials. Chas. B. Cooke, Sec’y, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 1 ; —. ——Iuterstate Championship Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. . Cooke, Sec’y. 

Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 


-, , —- —.--Western Field Trial Association’s sec- 
ond annual trials. C W, Buttles, Sec’y. 


Hybrid! Wolf Dog. 


| HAVE much pleasure in calling attention to the an- 
aexed photo of a wild-bred hybrid which I have received 
frjm India from Major Manners-Smith, of Bikaner, who 
informs me that the hybrid, whichis in his possession, 
is a first cross between a wolf bitch and a domestic 
dog. and is now just three years old. 

Major Manners-Smith obtained her at Gilgit when a 
small puppy in April or May, 1899. She was caught 
in the hills above the village of Minawar, where the 
mother and the rest of the litter were seen, but the others 
all escaped capture. At first it was regarded as a 
specimen of one of the allied animals belonging to the 
genus Cyon, which is distinguished by having only two 
true molars in the lower jaw, twelve or fourteen in place 
of ten incisors, and long hair between the footpads, but 
she answers the description of Canis rather than of Cyon. 
[.ocal inquiries at Minawar elicited the information that 
a wolf bitch in season had been seen consorting in the 
hills with their village dogs, and that the pups were prob- 
ably the result of this visitation. 

\ly correspondent personally saw three other speci- 
mens like this animal on various occasions near Gilgit. 
They all lived wild like the wolves, and killed village 
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sheep, as well as the wild Oorial Ovis vignei. One of 
these, if not more, in 1899-1900 and in 1900-1901, gave 
birth to litters in the jungle, having been apparentiy 
visited on both occasions by the village dogs of Minawar. 
Major M. Smith received a report of the 1899-1900 litter, 
but failed to get a specimen, as they were all killed by 
the shepherd boys, and he heard of their discovery too 
late. In 1900-1901 the mother was caught and killed by 
the villagers, with her litter. The skin and skull of this 
specimen and two of the puppies were sent to the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta. The same year he tried to breed 
from his specimen with a retriever dog, but failed. This 
year the bitch allied herself with a crossbred Indian dog, 
and had a litter of seven pups. These all took much 
more after the sire than the mother. Majer Manners- 
Smith informs me that the beast is fairly tame, and is 
fond of him, but cannot be trusted without a muzzle, as 
she chases sheep and goats, whenever possible. I may 
add that he has kindly offered to present her to the 
Zoological Society if desirable. 

The existence of this hybrid is of much interest as bear- 
ing on the question of the origin of the domestic dog, 
which has always been the subject of much controversy. 
Some naturalists believe the dog to be a distinct species, 
the original animal no longer existing in a wild state; 
others, to use the words of the late Sir William Flower, 
have sought to find its progenitors in some one or other 
of the wild races, such as dogs, wolves, or jackals; while 
a third set believe it is derived from the mingling of two 
or even more wild species, which is undoubtedly the most 
probable theory, and one which receives considerable sup- 
port from the present example, for which I have to ex- 
press my indebtedness to Major Manners-Smith.—W. B. 
Tegetmeier in London Field. 


American Kennel Club Stud Book. 


With each recurring year the American Kennel Club 
Stud Book appears with greater thickness from cover to 
cover. Vol, 18, 1901, comes to hand with ‘59,209 to 
65,643" stamped in gold on the back thereof, which indi- 
cates the number of registrations contained in that volume 
of the official stud book. Beside the registrations, it con- 
tains a list of the active members of the A. K. C.; the 
names and addresses of the associate members; kennel 
names, prefixes and affixes; a list of the champions of 
tecord; a list of foxhound and beagle trials and the win- 
ners thereof; a list of the bench shows and their judges, 
1901: a list of bench show winners, 1901, and also much 
other valuable information. It can be obtained of Mr. A. 


P. Vredenburgh, Secretary A. K. C., 55 Liberty street, 
ew York. 


Points ahd Flushes. 
The report of the annual meeting of the Fox Terrier 
Club ,of which Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, Jr., is Secretary- 


Treasurer, shows an active participation in competive mat- 
ters and a generous disbursement in relation thereto, 


Bachting. 


_ —o— 
‘» For Cruising Yachtsmen 


Wira the purpose of stimulat'ng the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest aNd Stream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters, 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. 

Contributions are invited under the’ following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible mformation and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 
graphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards. 


Designing Compztition for the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


To be Known as the Seawaohaka 15-Footers. 


THE competition is open both to amateur and profes- 
sional designers. Three prizes will be awarded for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the following con- 
ditions: 

I. A keel sloop to measure 15ft. racing length under 
the club’s new rule. 

II. Sails: Mainsail, jib and spinnaker. The area 
of the mainsail and jib shall not exceed 350 sq. ft., not 
over 80 per cent. of which shall be in the mainsail. 

III. Planking shall not be less than “in. in thickness. 

IV. Spars shall be solid, and the mast shall be of 
sufficient strength to be ised without runners or pre- 
venter backstays. 

V. Cockpit shall be open, and bulkheads or air tanks 
are to be provided sufficient to insure the boats being 
non-sinkable. 

VI. The boats shall be capable of carrying full sail in 
ordinary summer breezes on Long Island Sound. 

VIl. Construction shall be strong and durable. 

VIII. All competitors must furnish a drawing of the 
lines, which will also show the position of the lead keel, 
and a table of calculated weights, which will give dis- 
placement, weight of lead, weight of hull, weight of rig, 
center of buoyancy and center of lateral resistance, center 
of effort and center of gravity of the lead keel; also a 
sail plan, on which the diameters of spars and sizes of 
rigging shall be marked; also a deck plan and amidship 
section, which will show height of cockpit seats and floor, 
and height of coaming. The midship section must also 
show the construction. 

The boats are to be measured with a crew of two men 
aboard. their weight to be taken at 30o0lbs. 

The actual sail area will be measured. 

The following prizes will be awarded: First prize, 
$100; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 

In the event of one of the prize designs being selected 
by the club and yachts being constructed therefrom, the 
winner, in lieu of the cash prize, may furnish the neces- 
sary additional plans and specifications and supervise the 
construction and receive $25 for each yacht built. In 
awarding the prizes, speed will be the first consideration, 
but appearance, construction, simplicity of rig and con- 
venient arrangement will also carry weight. 

Sail plan, %in. scale. All other plans, rin. scale. 

The designs must be received at the office of Forest anp 


STREAM, 346 Broadway, New York city, not ‘ater than 
May 15. 1902, and should hear a nom-de-plume only. .\ 
scaled envelope containing the designer’s nom-de-plume, 
together with his own name and address should accom- 
pany the designs. The right is reserved to publish any or 
all of the designs. Those desiring the return of their 
drawings should inclose the necessary postage. 

The designs will be judged by a committee consisting 
of Messrs. John Hyslop, A. Cary Smith, J. Rogers Max- 
well, Jr., and Clinton H. Crane, and the result of the 
competition will be announced through these columns in 
the issue of May 24. 


The club’s new rule réferred to in Paragraph I. is as 
follows: Yachts shall be rated for classification and time 
allowance by racing measurement, which shall he de- 
termined by adding to half the load waterline length. 
half the square root of sail area, and a quantity expressed 
as L, and by dividing the sum of these quantities by 1.1. 

% I w L-+ % YSA +L _ RL 
1.1 

The quantity L is to be obtained in the following way: 

B is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from forward end. 

B’ is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from after end. 

B” is breadth (greatest) of LW plane. 

C is any excess of (B+B’) over B”. 

D is draft at MS+2-5 of any greater drait aft, and all of 
any greater draft forward. . 

E is any excess of (B’+D) over 3 1-3 VMS submerged. 

C+E=L. 


How to Build a Launch from a 
Set of Plans. 


BY C.-G. DAVIS. 


THE rapid development of the gas engine during the 
past few years has put so many launches on the market 
that hundreds of people now enjoy boating who were 
not interested in it before the advent of these handy and 
serviceable little machines. 

Nearly every town has its own make of gas engines, 
and beating is indulged in where sailing was out of the 
question. Then, too, so many people, especially the 
women, who are too timid to trust themselves on a sail- 
beat, can now enjoy the water in a launch. 

Its cheapness has put it within the reach of hundreds 
who could not afford a steam yacht or steam launch 
with a licensed engineer to run it. With a gas engine all 
expense and consumption of fuel ceases the moment the 
motor stops. 

A beat designed for use on Seneca Lake, would 
be of no use whatever to use in going in and 
out of Rockaway Inlet. That is where the unex- 
perienced man sometimes makes a mistake. A boat is a 
boat to him—nothing more. But to those who study 
boats one is as a tender lap-poodle compared to a hardy 
fighting bulldog. One is to glide about on moonlight 
nights when the world sleeps, and with a lake like a mir- 
ror beneath and silvery moon above, to slip quietly 
along lulled by the music of a guitar into forgetfulness 
of this world’s trials. But when the wind gets up and 
blows about five miles an hour, such a butterfly runs into 
a boat house and ties up for security. Her sides are frail 
—she is long, narrow, and low, and a wave a foot high 
would swamp her. Of what use would such a boat be 
to a party of bluefishers who want to buck the tide and 
seas that run 3ft. high in Rockaway Inlet. And the boat 
drops off the crest of one sea into the hollow of the next 
with a sheck that would break every frame in the lake 
craft’s hull. 

Fortunately, boats seldom migrate enough to bring 
about the dangers I have just outlined. But occasionally 
this scene has been enacted, and I can distinctly remem 
ber the o!d boatmen on the Hudson River remark, when 
a party put off into rough water in a boat built up State 
and intended for use on a small lake, “There goes an- 

ther suicide party.” 

Sut to come down to some of the principles that gov- 
ern boats. The subject of floatat‘on is naturally of first 
importance. Suppose you had a cigar box made of cedar, 
as most of them are; a paper box exactly the same size. 
and a solid block of wood also the same size. If all three 
are put into a pan of water, they will float as shown in 
Fig. 1, each sinking according to its weight. What is 
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true of these square blocks is just as true of a ‘aunch and 
furthermcre, each block or launch sinks. uatil the wa er 
that the r hulls tke up or displaces is equa! to the weig tt 









of the launch, men, engines and everyth ng in it. To 
prove this. take a pan with a drain pipe ftted at one 
end and fill it so it overflows, then when it has dra'ned 


).the water is just up to the drain, set your cigar box 
into it and catch what water runs out in a cup. You 
wll find by weighing them that the box and the water in 
the cup are both the same weight. The water the solid 
block displaces will likewise weigh just what the block 
weighs. 

But you can’t weigh a launch very easily, nor can you 
measure the water the launch displaces. But by setting 
the launch in water and marking a line around her to 
show how deep she set in it, we can calculate the size in 
square feet of the launch below the surface of the water 
from her plans, if we have them, and as each square foot 
of salt water weighs 64lbs., we can find how many pounds 
of water she displaced by multiplying the number of 
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square feet by 64. This is the total weight or displace- 
ment, as it is called, of the launch and everything in 
her, when the line was marked, showing how deep she 
sets in the water. : 

For all general purposes this can be determined before 
2 boat is built or even designed, if a man wants to know 
about how much weight she will float, by multiplying the 
length on the waterline by half the width on the water, 
and this product by half the depth; this product will 
represent the cubic feet contained in the launch. This 
will be, as I said, approximately, the displacement or 
weight the boat will carry and float at the waterline as 
marked, and when multiplied by 64 will give the total 
displacement in pounds. _ 

Length X % breadth & 14 depth X 64 = Gea 

Because in whittling out the shape of the launch from 
a square block, just one-half of both width and depth is 
cut away in nine cases out of ten. 

Take the launch that we have described how to build 
for an example. Her length on the water is 17.75ft., % 
her beam 4.75 = 2.375ft. and half her draft 1ft. = -.5, 
therefore 17.75 X 2.375 X .5 = 21 X 64 = 1,344lbs. 

She will float a total weight of 1,344lbs. There is one 
item difficult to determine, and that is how much of this 
weight the hul! represents. Suppose we say the hull will 
weigh 7oolbs., the whole can be figured up as follows: 














OS ee ee. ee 1,344 
Two people at 150.... 300 
een 250 
eee 80 
1,330 
Miscellaneous ......- 14 
1,344 1,344 


The difference between a man who can draw a plan 
and figure displacement and build a boat from them, and 
the man who builds his launch from a model whittled out 
of wood, is this: The latter may build just as good a look- 
ing launch, but he doesn’t know when he puts her into the 
water how deep she is going to set into it, and how much of 
it he will have left above water; whereas, the man with 
a plan can figure out just the number of cubic feet con- 
tained in the boat below the waterline, long before she 
is built. This tells him just how many pounds the boat 
will float and come to her designed waterline. He knows 
by computing the weight of his engines, coal, water, tanks, 
anchors, chains and everything going into her just how 
many pounds he has to float, and if the weight of water 
his plans shows him his boat is going to displace does 
not equal these figures, he increases the size of the boat 
below water until he has enough buoyancy to float the 
required weight; or if he has more boat than he needs he 
can cut down the bulk below the water, so when she is 
launched she will float just to her required waterline. 

Having shown how you can assure yourself the launch 
will float at the proper depth, the question now comes up, 
“Will the launch set even on the water when her engine 
is in?” In this we will start again with the assumption 
that in most launches the center of buoyancy is in the 
middle of her length. 

Looking sideways at the block of wood which repre 
sents cur model, Fig. 2, if it were square its whole length 
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it would float even and a weight placed exactly in the 
middle would cause it to sink as much at one end as at 
the other. In other words, to be technical, we would 
say its center of buoyancy is in the middle of its length 
If the launch is cut away as much forward as aft the 
bulk of wood will remain equal at each end and the 
center of buoyancy remain in the middle. This we have 
assumed to be the case in our launch, and so if the en 
gine, tanks and people were all put in the center, she 
would go down equally at each end. But as this is not 
practical on account of the engine being placed aft, some 
thing else must be put forward to balance it. If not, the 
launch would be tipped down at the stern end 

Any one can figure out this problem. The grocer does 
it every day when he weighs out to you a pound of 
butter. He knows just how far out on the scales to 
put a small weight to balance the pound. This is all you 
have to do. If the engine (Fig. 3) weighs 30o0lbs. and is 2ft. 
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aft of the center of buoyancy, to balance it you must have 
some weight that multiplied by its distance forward -f the 
center will equal (300 X 2 =) 600. A tank hold:ng 
25gals. of naphtha 4ft. forward would balance this as at 
6lbs. per gallon 25gals. would weigh 150lbs. X 4ft. = 609 
foot pounds, as it is called So the weight forward and 
aft are equal so far as any tendency to tip the boat goes. 
The naphtha, like the small weight of the grocer’s scales. 
equals the larger weight of the engine by being at the end 
of a longer lever, Fig. 4. 
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There is another point worth consideration before we 
leave this subject, and that is the stability or power of 
thé launch to resist being upset. 

This can best be illustrated by a ball and a square box. 
Suppose both were setting on the table. You cou'd turn 
the ball over with a slight touch, but the box resists being 
turned over, and the wider and flatter the box the harder 
it will be for you to turn it over. This resistance to up- 
setting is what we call “stability” in boats. And, as the 
ball and box have illustrated, stability is greater in the 
flat boat than it is in the round one. 

Put ihe two in a pan of water and you will find that a 
fly, if he should alight on the hall, would cause it to roll 
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over, while the square block would hardly be affected 
by his weight. Fig. 5. 
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This is “initial” or “natural stability.” We now have 
what is called “artificial” stability.” That is, if we 
should take the ball and tack a piece of lead to it we 
would sink the ball deeper and the lead would always 
be acting as a lever to hold the ball upright. Several 
flies could then alight on it and not roll it over, but if 
cnough of them could land on it to more than equal the 
weight of the lead the ball would again roll over. Its 
tendency would be to always have the greatest weight 
hanging underneath. If the flies, to prevent getting wet 
as the ball rolled over, should fly off, the lead would again 
become the heavier and bring the ball back to its upright 
position again. I bring this subject up mainly as a warn- 
ing to the inexperienced not to get the motor and other 
heavy parts too high up in their launch. Launches are 
not made perfectly round like a ball, but are flattened out 
to more the shape of an oval, Fig. 6. 
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If they were circular, the point upon which they would 
turn or rotate would be just where the axle is in a wheel— 
in the center. Yacht designers call this by the technical 
name of meta-center. 

Perhaps a clearer explanation of this principle is 
afforded us in the old-fashioned baby cradle or a rocking 
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Two lines, A and B, squared up from the ends of 
the rocker, meet at a point C, which-is the axle of what 
would be a wheel if the rocker were carried on around. 
This is the meta-center, and so long as the weight of a 
man’s body is below this point, the rocker will not 
upset. 

The lower the man’s weight is below C the safer he is 
from a capsize, and the nearer he gets to C the easier it 
is for the rocker to tip over. 

This is just the same in a launch, and it is good policy 
to keep the weight of engine, etc.. as low as possible. 

The narrower the launch the lower her meta-center is, 
and therefore the lower must be her weights of ma- 
chinery, etc. A man can upset a canoe by standing up 
in her. but he can stand up with safety in a flat-bottomed 
skiff the same length. 

As the propelling power has so much to do with the 
engine, it is not worth while going too deeply into the 
subject. The propeller has been found the most efficient 
means of turning the rotary motion of the engine into 
forward push. The power exerted by the engine is not 
all realized in push. Some is lost in friction, turning the 
shaft in its bearings, and some at the propeller. If 
it were some solid substance instead of thin water the 
propeller were turning in, the propeller would turn ahead 
whatever its pitch or angle of the blades were. If the 
pitch was 12in., the propeller for every revolution would 
cut its way ahead 12in. But water gives away so easily 
when a pressure’ is put upon it that there is quite a lot 
of energy or power used in driving a current of water 
against the surrounding water. The faster the boat goes 
ahead the quicker the screw cuts into clear water and less 
power is wasted in driving a current of water astern. 
The difference between the distance the propeller should 
move ahead according to its pitch and the distance it actu- 
ally does drive the boat ahead, is called the slip. 

Boat building, as any one who has ever tried it has 
soon found out, is a trade distinct in itself. It is unlike 
house building, wagon building or any of those trades 
principally in the fact that every square foot of the hoat 
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is of a different shape from the part next to it. It js 
nothing but a variety of bevels from one end to the 
other. But, like house building, wood-working tools are 
used, and, like the blacksmith or wagon maker who has 
special contrivances for bending the tires for the wheels 
boat builders have special wooden moulds or forms over 
which to bend the frames for the boats. 

A man, having a knowledge of, woad-working tools 
and how to use them, has a big advantage over one who 
must learn all that in building his first boat. It is quite 
enough to learn the art of boat building after the car. 
penter trade has been mastered without trying to learn the 
two at once. But as the individuality of the man has go 
much to do with+his, we will suppose the novice to be 
a “handy” man with tools, and simply give a list at the 
end of this article of what tools are necessary for boat 
building, and not attempt to explain all that is to be 
learned in carpentry. Court plaster is the best reminder 
of lessens learned by practice. 

It would be almost an impossibility to try and explain to 
the novice at boat building the hundred and one varioys 
ways different builders go about the building of a launch 
by what is called the “rule of thumb” method. The 
method by which they build a boat without plans, “just.” 
as they tell you, “framing her by eye.” But the more 
exact method of building from a plan admits of a very 
complete explanation, because the boat, instead of being 
an imaginary form in the brain of her builder, is drawn 
out to an exact scale from which measurements can be 
taken and work laid out before any timber is cut. 

There is no such thing as guesswork in building from 
a plan; the designer does all that when he drafts out 
the plan. It is your place to follow them. It’s a very 
nice piece of work to take a set of plans, drawn on a 
sheet of paper, which merely represent the curves the 
designer wants the outside of the completed hull to 
assume, and lay them out full size in such a way that you 
can tell the exact shape and bevel of every piece of wood, 
Yet when you understand it, like everything else in this 
world, it is simple enough. I will not go so deep into 
this subject as to change the nature of this work into 
the theory of design rather than an explanation of how 
to build a launch. A certain amount of insight into the 
subject of plans, etc., is necessary, in order to under- 
stand and follow the work as I explain it. 

The hardest part of such a work as this is for me to 
realize that many of my readers are not just as con- 
versant with buttock lines, waterlines, etc., as myself, but 
I will try and go back to the days when such names were 
Greek to me and explain in such a simple manner that 
any novice may follow my explanation of how to build a 
launch. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Prisca. 


Prisca was designed by Mr. C. O. Liljegren and built 
by the Gothenburg Mechanical Works in 1900, for Mr 
Henric Pripp, a Swedish yachtsman who has had con 
siderable experience in yacht sailing and racing. He 
wanted a racing boat that would not leak after every race, 
no matter how hard she might be driven, as wooden boats 
of light construction often do, although well built. and for 
that reason steel was chosen as the material for Prisca. 

Prisca is probably the smallest steel sailing yacht that 
has ever been seen in the pages of Forest AND STREAM, 
but we live in an age of steel, and every year will see 
more and more yachts built of this material. For cruising 
yachts this material cannot be beaten, and with ordinary 
care there is little or no danger from deterioration, as 
ro been borne out by actual facts. Her dimensions are as 
TOllOWS: 
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As has been stated, the hull is built of mild steel, except 
deck, deck beams and cabin trunk, which are of wood. 
Frames are 1144xX1'%x3-16in., plates 3-16in. in keel, 1-10in. 
in bilge and sides. Deck of tin. white pine, and cabin 
trunk entirely of mahogany, in, thick. The hull is spe- 
cially strengthened under the mast by heavier plates and 
angles, in addition to mast stool and stringers. 

For a small yacht, a hull of steel is, of course, heavier 
than one of wood built for racing only, but it is certainly 
not heavier than a wooden hull strong enough to stand 
rough weather without leaking. But in spite of her heavy 
hull, Prisca has shown herself very fast during two sea- 
sons of racing, especially in her windward work, having 
repeatedly beaten larger yachts sailing against heavy sea 
and wind. 

The accompanying photo shows her racing in her first 
race. Her sails were made by an American firm, but in 
justice to the sailmakers, it must be said that the sails 
were not properly stretched, as time did not permit; later 
they have given entire satisfaction. 

Although designed for racing, Prisca has very good 
accommodation under the cabin house, with four berths m 
cabin, a toilet room and two berths in forecastle. 
there is a large self-bailing cockpit, with seats on deck. 

Mr. Liljegren was born in Gothenburg, Sweden, 
was the son of a well-known ship owner. He was grad 
ated from the Royal Technical College at Stockholm 
a naval architect. He afterward spent several years study: 
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ing in the largest shipyards in England, France and Get 





many. Mr. Liljegren has been in this country for ove 
five years, and during that time has been employed by 
Herreshoff Mfg. Co., Bristol, R. I.; the Newport Ne 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., the New York Shi 
building Co,, Camden, N. J., and is now. president 
general manager of the Standard Shipbuilding Co., Per 

Amboy, N. J. He is a regular member of the Society. 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. = 
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Western Yachts. 


Winnebago Foats, 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 1.—The season of 1902 will be a 
busy one in the State of Wisconsin, nowhere busier than 
on the big water of Lake Winnebago; but developments 
show that the sport of yachting in that vicinity is to take 
the form not so much of devising more freaks to add to 
the already considerbale freak list from Oshkosh, as to 
a steady trying out of tlie types already in use. The 
1902 boats are going to be scows of the ultra shovel-nose 
type, the same upon which the Winnebago fleet relied 
last year, though the scows promise to be a bit stronger 
and stiffer, more seaworthy and more durable with their 
heavier scantling. There may be a revival of the build- 
ing boom next year; but at present owners are lying back 
for a bigger effort then. Jones & Laborde are credited 
with a Seawanhaka entry now in course of construction 
which, with two from White Bear, are to represent the 
West at Bridgeport one of these fine days. This firm 
built the well-known Milwaukee, which cut such a figure 
at Chicago last summer, as well as the older boats Argo, 
Aderyn, Anita, Emanaon, and the split-tail Caroline. The 
latter named boat, by the way, is to be put in commission, 
overhauled and tuned for a try for the Gunter cup of 
Pistakee Y. C., Anita being also slated for a rub with the 
boat from farther south. 

Oshkosh Y. C. is in good shape, with 160 members 
and nearly as many more likely before the close of the 
season, and a new $5,000 club house assured at the new 








harbor, whigh has been determined upon recently as a 
necessity for next year. This club was organized in 
1871, and is therefore one of the oldest as well as one of 
the most important of the western clubs. We may look 
for something new and representative from Oshkosh 
every year. The regatta of the Inland Lake Association 
may be said fairly to belong there. 

At the meeting of the Oshkosh Y. C., Phil Sawyer was 
chosen commodore; L. Frank Gates, vice-commodore ; 
Jimmy Jones, fleet captain; Chester Cleveland, secre- 
tary, with Oscar F. Crary, treasurer. Fred Luhm is 
elected cfficial measurer for the club. All the foregoing 
are men long and prominently identified with the sport 
on Winnebago waters, and the interests of Western 
yachting are safe in their hands.. The annual regatta will 
be held in August, at a date not yet decided. The club 
will be represented at Pewaukee by Caroline. The return 
of the inland regatta to Winnebago next summer will be 
the signal for a special effort in designing and building 
which will make one more step forward in the swift 
progress of yachting in the West. 

E. Hove. 


Hartrorp Buitpinc, Chicago, III. 


Dr. J. G. Ayer, of New York city, has recently pur- 
chased the 25ft. cruising yacht Iroquois through the office 
of Frank N, Tandy. This boat was owned by Mr. R. K. 
Thorndike, who used her for sailing at Bar Harbor. Dr. 
Ayer will use the Iroquois for cruising on Long Island 
Sound, 
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HOUSE-BOAT 


The House-Boat Whim Wham. 


THE conditions surrounding the navigation of the 
Florida coast line, and particularly the inland lagoons 
and rivers, are so different from our Northern -vaters, that 
in 1897 Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., had a craft 
espec ally designed to fulfill these requirements. The 
principal features are light draft, so as to be able to 
navigate the shallow rivers and lagocns; twin screws to 
give great maneuvering power in the narrow and tortu- 
ous channels; a light hull, with numerous watertight com- 
partments, so that striking a snag or knocking a hole in 
her bottom means nothing more serious than part’ally 
filling a few compartments with water and increasing the 
draft somewhat; sufficient strength of hull, so that outside 
runs of from fifty to sixty miles may be made with 
safety; large and high staterooms with ample ventilation ; 
wide passage all around with covered deck and side cur- 
tains to protect the living quarters from the direct sun, 
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WHAM MIDSHIP SECTION 


and fine copper w:re neving or screens for all window 
doors and openings to keep out mosquitoes and insects 
genera'ly, so common to tropical climates." 

The principal dimensions of the Whim Wham, fer such 
is the boat’s name. are: Length over all, g1ft.; length on 
load waterline, 84ft. Gin.; breadth extreme, 23ft. 6in.. ard 
draft in cru’sing trim, with all equipments and supplies 
on board. just under 30in. The hull is constructed of 
oak and cypress and div'ded into twelve watertight com 
partments. which are each connected separately with a 
powerful bilge ejector to free them from water. The hull 
contains the tanks. mac! stores and a'l heavy su 
piies. For a d'strnce of 24ft. from the stem the main 
deck is unobstructed. after which comes a dinng r°eom 
14ft. by 16ft.; next a pantry, 6ft. by 16ft.. and abaft of 
this a galley 7ft. by 16ft.. all connected by swinging doors 
Abaft of the galley ‘s the engine room. roft. by 16ft., and 
after this there are four staterooms for the crew. each 
room being &ft. by oft., with ample closets, wardrobes and 
a toilet room. 

From the forward main deck to the saloon deck there 
is a wide stairway, with hand rails and newel posts. The 
saloon deck forward is 24ft. in length; then comes a 
saloon, er parlor, 16ft. by roft.. with piano. book cases 
and all the comforts of a summer home. The owner's 
stateroom is I1ft. by 16ft., with large closets, wardrobe. 
pr vate bath and toilet. Then comes another to‘let room, 
and another room for guns, fishing tackle, etc. Abaft 
of the latter are four staterooms, each 8ft. by roft., the 
forward two connecting. All staterooms have stationary 
wash basins with running water. With the exception of a 
pilot house, with chart room, and two skylights, the upper 
deck is unobstructed; it is surrounded by a substantial 
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WHIM WHAM 


railing with steamboat netting, and the owner often en- 
joys a spin on his wheel on this deck. 

The motive power of this craft consists of two White 
& Middleton 30 horse-power s:ngle-cylinder gasoline en- 
gines, which give a speed of eight miles an hour in smooth 
water. The naphtha tanks are ample and will carry a 
thirty days’ supply. Provisions were made for stowing 
double the quantity in barrels, but during four seasons’ 
tise no occasion has arisen for doing th:s. The fresh- 
water tanks are very large, with leaders to upper deck 
for carrying the rain water, which has been found suffi- 
cient for all purposes. The boat is lighted by electricity 
and has a large storage battery, which can be charged 
while the boat is under way, or by disconnecting one 
of the main engines and running it when at anchor. 

The Whim Wham was designed by Henry J. Gielow, of 
New York city, and to avoid the long coastwise trip was 
built at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, May 5.—The 46ft. schooner Cygnet, which was 
designed by Mr. Clinton H. Crane for Mr. Arnold Law- 
son, was launched at Lawley’s this morning, or rather she 
was partly launched, for she stuck on the ways when about 
half of her underbody had been immersed. She was 
christened by Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s youngest son, 
Douglas, and the little chap was accompanied by the 
youngest daughter of the copper king, Miss Jean Lawson. 
Mr. Lawson was present when the blocks were knocked 
away from the crad'e, but he departed soon after, leaving 
the children to the care of their governess. While Cygnet 
kas been building ‘n the shop there has been a great deal 
cof comment upon her appearance and construction gener- 
ally. It is quite probable that she is the most expensive 
sailing yacht of her inches that has ever been built en- 
trely of wood. Much care was taken by the workmen 
employed upon her, and this boat and the 60-rater, Weeta- 
moe, are easily the pride of the shops. She is doub!e 
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planked with mahogany, and her hatches and skylights ar 
of teak. 

Cygnet is 46ft. on the waterline, 73ft. over all, 15ft. beam 
and roft. draft. She will carry about 2,s0oft. of sail, abou 
the same amount carried by Mr. John Richmond’s Indra 
of the same class. The hull is painted black above th. 
waterline and green below, while between the two there 
is the white stripe, which is much affected nowadays. The 
yacht is very well proportioned. She has considerable 
deadrise, and is of a type known as fast cruiser. Her 
ends are well drawn and give her a graceful appearance 
She will be even better looking when she is floating ang 
rigged than she was in the shop. Below decks she jg 
well laid out. There is the usual double stateroom abaft 
of the main companionway, while in the companionway 
space there is a toilet room on the starboard side and q 
large chart locker on the port side. Then comes the maiy 
saloon, taking up the full beam of the boat, with sofas 
shelves, book cases and luxurious fittings generally. For. 
ward of the main saloon is the captain’s room on the star. 
board side, while on the port side are the ice chest, dish 
lockers and stove. In the forecastle there are four foldin 
pipe berths, and there is plenty of room beside for 
stowage. 

She will be commanded by Capt. Olaf Cronstadt, who 
has been master of Mr. Arnold Lawson’s 25-footer Saga- 
more since she was built. Capt. Cronstadt has seen 
service on Puritan, Mayflower, Volunteer, Helen, Shark 
Pilgrim, Jubilee and Independence. He is a clever racing 
skipper, and will be a most excellent tutor for young Mr, 
Lawson. Cygnet will be enrolled in the Hull-Massachu- 
setts Y. C. 

It is expected that by this time Massasoit, the boat de- 
signed by Crowninshield, for the Bridgeport syndicate, 
headed by Com: T. H. McDonald, is on her way to 
Bridgeport. It was understood that she was ready to go 
on board the car last Friday, but no word had been re- 
ceived of her departure up to the time of writing. There 
was no opportunity of trying her out in these waters, but 
she will no doubt get plenty of tuning up off her home 
port. Those who have seen the boat have predicted that 
she will be a flyer. The number of Seawanhaka boats 
building in Boston must be reduced to three, as it appears 
that Fred Lawley’s scow is not for this purpose after all. 
Last Friday a cabin trunk was seen going on her, and this 
at once put all notion of Seawanhaka cup trials aside. Al- 
though Fred Lawley would give no information except to 
state that the boat would be a knockabout and would be 
sailed in Buzzard’s Bay, it was learned from other sources 
that the boat is for Mr. W. E, C. Eustis, of the Beverly 
Y.C. The Burgess boat for Mr. Hollis Burgess and Mr. 
T. K. Lothrop, Jr.. is planked and her deck is partly laid, 
The Burgess boat for Mr. F. B. Crowninshield is to be 
built by Graves, of Marblehead. 

Nothing more has been heard about the Quincy cup, ex- 
cept that the syndicate headed by Messrs. E. A. and R. D. 
Boardman is going ahead. The boat is being designed by 
Crowninshield and will be built by White, of Manchester. 
Smith, of Quincy, will soon have the challenger for Mr, 
Henry M. Faxon under way. No new challengers have 
been heard from. 

Marblehead is commencing to show signs of activity. 
Several yachts are now in the harbor, and new ones are 
making their appearances every day. Mr. D. C. Percival’s 
46ft.. schooner Rondina is out, as is the big schooner 
Adrienne, owned by Mr. Harry P. Smith. The cutter 
Shona is another of the new ones. Mr. H. Tweed's Run- 
away Girl and Rob Roy are fitting out. Crowninshield 
has sold the 46ft. schooner Barbara, owned by Mr. C. F. 
Lyman, to Mr. Robert Treate Paine, 2d. At Frazier’s 
yard Mr. W. O. Gay’s raceabout Jilt is fitt'ng out, as is 
also J. W. Gilbert’s Hera. 

At last the new yacht racing association has come out 
with a proposed race to be held on Memorial Day. The list 
of judges is given, but as there is said to be con iderable 
doubt as to whether these gentlemen were consulted with 
reference to the matter, it might be an injust’ce to print 
their names. The main idea of measurement of this as- 
scciation has also been stated. The boats will be classi- 
fied by their waterline measurement, plus one-third of the 
overhang. and there will be no limit to sail area. Th’s is 
simply taking or trying to take yachting back seven years. 
It is now stated that the Massachusetts Y. R. A. should 
take no notice of the new association, that the new one is 
not formed to antagonize the one already in existence. | 
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think it would be indeed unwise for the Massachusetts 
Y. R. A. to take any notice of such an organization, and 
as to the dispositioti of the new association toward the 
old one, I have a pretty good idea on that point, and I 
know that the prime movers in this new affair have not 
bent their efforts through any love of the présent asso- 
ciation. In spite of the fact that this body is to give an 
open race on Memorial Day, the South Boston Y. C. will 
give the opening race of the season, a regular Y. R. A. 
race, as scheduled. and it is hoped that, in the interest of 
the sport, every Y. R. A. boat that can possibly be gotten 
into condition to race will put in an appearance. There is 
no need of zn extra association to take care of the old 
boats or to install classes that have unlimited sail area, 
for there are classes for this purpose in the M. Y. R. A. 
at present. 

At Lawley’s west shop the Wharton 46ft. schooner, de- 
signed by Arthur Binney, is ready for her priming coat. 
The 33ft. yawl, by the same designer for Dr. Paton, will 
soon be ready for the water. The Fleetman 35-foeter by 
Fred Lawley is all planked, and the Percival Y. R. A. 
25-footer, Sally VI., by the same designer, is nearly ready 
for the water. The 60-rater, Weetamoe, is nearly all 
riveted, and the planksheer is being put on. In the east 
shop the Crane-designed 35-footer for H. A. Morss, is 
ready for the water. The Douglas 18-footer is finished. 
The deck is being laid on the Mower-designed 21-footer. 
The 25ft. auxiliary cat is planked. The 1o4ft. steam yacht 
for J. C. Strawbridge will soon go into the water. In the 
space just made vacant by the launch of the Lawson 46ft. 
schooner, Cygnet, a 65ft. speed launch will be set up. The 
Binney-designed 30ft. yawl for Messrs. Foss and Gunni- 
son is being rigged in the basin, as is the auxiliary 3oft. 
yawl designed by Fred Lawley for Mr. Bancroft C. Davis. 
Nearly all of the yachts in the basin are fitting out. Mr. 
Henry T. Sloane’s auxiliary 85ft. schooner, Idler, will be 
hauled out on the railway this week. 

Joun B. KILieen. 


Our English Letter. 


A NEw steam yacht of 1,000 tons was launched on the 
11th inst. by Messrs. Beardmore, of Govan, Clyde, for 
Sir Donald Currie. This is the largest yacht built this 
year on the Clyde. and she is reported to be a very per- 
fect vessel, as m'ght be expected from the identity of her 
owner. Her engines are triple expansion, and will de- 
velop 1,500 indicated horse-power. She is designed and 
fitted in accordance with Sir Donald’s own ideas of 
comfort and sea-going qualities. The new yacht was 
christened lIolaire, the Gaelic for eagle. She left 
Greenwich on the 18th of April for Southampton. 

Capt. Willis, who took out the “Pirate” ship Ban Righ 
to Colombian waters, has only now received his papers 
back from the Board of Trade. He had a most exciting 
time in his voyage and ran some nasty risks—not from the 
enemy, but from his employers, who had an unpleasant 
way of persuading the gallant captain to accede to their 
requests by putting revolvers to his head. Knowing how 
careless they are in such matters, the captain sometimes 
feared the weapons might go off. In this way he was 
induced to capture several vessels, but as soon as he could 
get an opportunity, he Cleared out of the ship. This was 
a very difficult matter, for he was closely watched, but, 
thanks to one of your countrymen, he escaped at last. 
When he came home he was met with orders to send in 
his papers to the Board of Trade, and now after some 
delay he is at liberty to take command again. 

So far there is no news of any arrangement having been 
made by Mr. Morgan in reference to racing Columbia 
here this summer. The opportunity is a good one if he 
wishes for good sport, but the idea prevails that his mind 
is occupied with other and more important matters. No 
doubt Sir Thomas Lipton will seize the opportunity of 
his presence in this country to attempt to arrange a visit, 
but this is not likely to be conimunicated to the press 
unless it is successful. There would be no difficulty in 
getting the owners of the first-class boats to waive the 
Y. R. A: time allowance in one of the’King’s cup races, 
and if Mr. Morgan won this it would be a fine chance 
to establish an international cup for schooners, or for 
yachts of a much smaller size than the present Cup 
boats. Notwithstanding the perpetual statements to that 
effect, the America’s Cup was not eriginally given by 
Queen Victoria. This fable and that about the designer 
of the Herreshoff boats being blind, crop up in our daily 
papers every time the Cup races are discussed. 

Kariad still pursues the even tenor of her victories in 
the Mediteranean, and the prospects of Sybarita this sea- 
son look anything but rosy. Among the other boats, the 
most sensational achievements are those of Demonio, a 
new Italian 3-tonner designed by Harley Mead. of Cowes. 
She wins with great monotony, and should do much to 
erhance her young designer’s reputation in foreign waters. 
Mr. Mead made a great success among the small classes 
under the last rule, being the first to introduce the scow 
type, in which he was quickly followed by others, to the 
undoing of the rule. 

It would be interesting if some of your rowing readers 
would cast light on the methods adopted by your boat 
builders in shaping their first-class rowing e'ghts. Over 
here there is much vexation of mind among rowing men, 
because Dr. Warre, the head master of Eton, designed 
the Oxford boat last year 7ft. shorter than the Cam- 
bridge craft. Now there is much scientific talk about 
shape in these boats, and as the custom here has always 
been to vary the shape to suit the weights of the crews— 
thereby treating des'gn as of little importance—it would 
be useful to “know whether this is also the practice on 
your side of the water. 

A new steam_yacht of 300 tons was launched last week 
by the Messrs. Connell, ship builders on the Clyde. She 
was built by them for themselves, and will be called 
Calista. She is a high-sided vessel, the topsides being 
carried up without a break to give ample room for cabn 
accommodation on the main deck. Messrs. Connell are 
well-known Clyde yachtsmen, and have owned quite a 
fleet of yachts, both racing and cruising. They are the 
owners of the celebrated 65-footer Tutty, which escaped 
the recent attack of American owners en our once good 
6sft. class. Tutty is a very handsome craft, and as good 
as she is pretty. ‘ 

Meteor arrived at Cowes last Thursday after a very roug 
passage of sixteen days and two hours. She was in tow 
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of the §.S. Scotia for the last three days. All through 
the passage she had easterly winds, and when about two- 
thirds of the way across, she broke her bowsprit short off 
in a steep sea. There was considerable difficulty in 
getting the wreckage clear, and the spar was threatening 
to burst a hole in the side. However, things were at last 
got right, though three of the men were injured. The 
crew speak well of the vessel, though they had far from a 
pleasant time in her on her maiden voyage. She will be 
refitted at Southampton, and in addition to the furnishing 
of the cabins, she is to have a new mainmast. It is feared 
that she will not be ready for the Kiel week, but as this 
would be a disappointment to the Emperor, an effort will 
doubtless be made to meet the fixture. 

The King has announced his intention of presenting an- 
other cup this year. It is for the Royal Western Y. C., of 
Plymouth. Apart from the usual R. Y. S. cup, this makes 
a King’s cup for each of the three countries this year. 


Mr. W. A. Donaldson, of Duntocher, Dumbartonshire, _ 


is having a new steam yacht built by Messrs. John Brown 
& Co., Clydebank. She will be 635 tons, Thames measure- 
ment, the dimensions being: Length, b. p., 1o1ft.; beam, 
27ft.; depth, 14%ft. She has a raised forecastle and a 
long promenade deck extending the full breadth of the 
ship. She will be called Sheelah. 

E. H. HamIton. 


The Speed of Boats. 


Editor Forest ard Stream: 

G. G. A. asks in the number for April 5, ““Why does the 
larger boat outsail the smaller if both are built on the 
same lines and have in proportion to their length the same 
displacement, wetted surface, sail area, etc., or why does 
speed vary as VL?” 

For a satisfactory answer to his question G. G-A. must 
resort to books on naval architecture, and to the studies 
of Froude on the resistance of vessels. Dixon Kemp’s 
“Yacht Architecture” is usually to be found in public and 
in yacht club libraries, and in it will be found a discussion 
of this matter. Only a hint of the desired explanation 
can be given here. 

In the first place, yachts of different size built on the 
same lines, would not “have in proportion to their length 
the same displacement, wetted surface, sail, etc.,” as the 
question assumes. For example, if the scale of the design 
were doubled, the length would be doubled, but the sail 
area, displacement and wetted surface would not be in- 
creased in the same proportion. Broadly, the size of the 
sail would be increased fourfold, and the wetted surface 
and displacement in other ratios. 

Secondly, the resistances, consisting of skin friction and 
wave making, do not increase in any uniform rate with 
size of hull and sail plan. The resistance due to wave 
making varies with every change of speed. The relations 
of form, resistance and speed are extremely complicated, 
so much so that they cannot be formulated. 

Another factor is the matter of inertia. Heavy boats 
are not so much impeded by waves (due to wind) as 
lighter boats. 

To the question, “Why does speed vary as VL?” a 
more complete answer can be given, viz.: it does not. 
Long yachts sail faster than short yachts because they 
carry more sail. The effect on resistance, and thus in- 
directly on speed, of fineness of form due to large L and 
small B and D is too complex a question to be discussed 
here SEXTANT. 


Seawanhaka Cup Notes. 


Seeress, the Seawanhaka cup trial boat, owned by 
Messrs. Mower and Hunt, was given her first spin under 
sail on Sunday, May 4. The day was dry and clear, and 
the breeze varied from a light easterly in the morning to a 
fresh southerly in the afternoon, making ideal conditions 
in which to try the boat. She handled exceedingly well, 
and balanced perfectly, carrying her tiller almost amid- 
ship, so that no change will be made in any way to the 
rig or sails. Seeress now has a mahogany centerboard, 
but she will be tried with a metal one in order to satisfy 
the owners as to which is the most desirable of the two. 
The sails, which were made by Messrs. Wilson & Silsby, 
set remarkably well, and gave promsie of becoming a 
very perfect suit. 

Nutmeg, the boat designed and built by Larry Hunting- 
ton for Messrs. Seeley and Marshall, is completed, with 
the exception of setting up the rig and putting on the fin. 
Nutmeg and Seeress will meet in their first race at the 
Huguenot Y. C. on May 17, and possibly some of the 
boats owned in Bridgeport may also be on hand. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


Com. Stephen W. Roach, of the Manhasset Bay Y. C., 
has made the following appointments: G. Searing Wil- 
son, Fleet Capt.; Dr. R. Perey Crandall, U. S. N., Fleet 
Surgeon; Rev. Charles L. Newbold, Fleet Chaplain. 


RRR 


The Kill von Kull Y. C. has elected the following 
officers to serve during the coming year: Com., John 
Croak; Vice-Com., T. Irving Simonson; Treas., George 
Treadwell, and Sec’y, G. W. Hubbard. 


The second annual meeting and election of officers of 
the Southern Gulf Coast Yachting Association was held 
at Mobile, Ala., April 27, there being present the officers 
and three delegates each from the six clubs on the 
Louisiana and Mississippi coast of the Gulfiof Mexico that 
form the organization. The Association was formed one 
year ago in the city of New Orleans, La., and in this 
shprt time much good to the sport was accomplished. 
Uniform racing rules and classification for all the clubs 
were adopted and dates are fixed each year for a racing 
circuit of regatta dates from one end of the coast to 
the other. The first president was Com. A. Baldwin, of 
the Southern Y. C., and Sec’y L. D. Sampsell, of the same 
club, was the first seeretary-treasurer of the Association, 
and these two, with the assistance of ex-Com. E. J. 
O’Brien, chairman of the Regatta Committee of the S. 
Y. C., were instrumental in getting up the Association. 
The six clubs enrolled are the Southern Y. C., New 
Orleans, La.; the Bay-Waveland Y. C., Bay St. Louis, 
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Miss.; Pass Christian (Miss.) Y. C., Biloxi (Miss.) Y. 
C., Pascogoula (Miss.) Y. C., and Mobile (Ala.) Y. ¢ 
The officers’ elected fot the season of 1902-3 were: Presj- 
detit, Com. J. C. Bush, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Sec’y 
L. C. Dorgan, of the same club, and the following Vice 
Presidents, one from each club, E. J. O’Brien, T. L, 
Cooke, E, J.-Bowers, G. B. Penrose, R. R. Keebbes and 
Dr. D. A. Nash. The following dates for regattas were 
assigned: Mobile Y. C., July 4 and 5; Pascagoula Y. C, 
July 12 and 13; Biloxi Y. C., July 18 and 19; Pass Chris. 
tian Y. C., July 25 and 26; Bay-Waveland Y. C., Aug. 2 
and 3, and Southern Y. C., Aug. 8 and 9. The next 
annual meeting of the Association takes place at Biloxi, 
Miss., April 29, 1903. 





Yachting Fixtures, 1902. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
also changes which may be made in the future, 


MAY. 


10. Manhasset Bay, clyb raceabouts, Port Washington, L. I. Sound, 

17. Huguenot, Y. R. A. ot L. L. S., open, New Rochelle, Long 

sland Sound. 

24. New Rochelle, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, Long 
Island Sound. 

24. Manhasset Bay, club raceabouts, Port Washington, L: I. Sound, 


30. Harlem, Y, R. A. of L. I. S., open, City Island, L. I. Sound 
30. Manhasset Bay, club raceabouts, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 
30. Columbia, club regatta, Chicago, Lake Michigan. : 
30. South Boston, M. Y. R. A., open and tender race, City Point 

Boston Harbor. , 
30. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club races, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound, 
30. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 


31. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. I. S.; open races 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. . 

31. Wollaston, club race, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

31. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor, 


JUNE. 
Boston, Cheney cups, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
- Atlantic, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, N. Y. Bay 
- Knickerbocker, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, College Point, 
= Long Island Sound. 
7. Manhasset Bay, club raceabouts, Port Washington, L. I, Sound. 
7. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound, 
14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
14. Seawanhaka Corinthian, elub race for Centre Island Cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound, 
14. New Rochelle, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., 
Long Island Sound. 
14. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
14. Columbia, race to” Michigan City, Lake Michigan, 
14. Boston, cruise, racing run, Boston to Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
14-17. Boston, cruise, City Point, Marblehead, Gloucester and Hull, 
15. Boston, cruise, racing run, Marblehead to Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 
16. Boston, cruise, racing run, Gloucester to Marblehead, Mass- 
achusetts Bay. 
17. Atlantic, annual, Sea Gate, New York Ray. 
17. Boston, cruise, racing run, Marblehead to Hull, Mass. Bay. 
17. Hull-Massachusetts, Y, R. A., open, Point Allerton, Be ston 
Harbor. 
17. Beverly, open, sweepstake, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
17. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. , 
21. Corinthian, club cameo, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
21. Norwalk, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, South Norwaik, Long 
Island Sound. 
21, Larchmont, spring regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
21. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, 
Oyster’ Bay, Long Island Sound. 
21. Brooklyn, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, N. Y. Bay. 
22. Wollaston, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
23. Eastern, open, Marblehead, Rate eather Bay. 
26-28. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., Oyster Bay, 
Long Island Sound. 
x Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. New York C, C., Y. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New 
York Bay. 
Boston, Y. R. A., open, City point, Boston Harbor. 
. Hull-Maseachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
. Wollasten, Y, R. A., open, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
Bridgeport, Trial races for selection of representative for Sea- 
wanhaka cup contest, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 
JULY. 
1-3. Bridgeport, trial races for selection of representative for 
. .. Seawanhaka cup contest, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 
4. City of Boston, M. Y. R., open, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
. Beverly, open sweepstakes, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. Larchmont, annual, Larchmont, Long Island Sound, 
. Hartford, Y. R. A. of L, I. S., open, Saybrook, L. I. Sound. 
. Seanwanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 
. Corinthian, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
Columbia, annual open regatta, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
. Milwaukee, club regatta, Milwaukee, Lake Michigan. 
. Eastern, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Mosquito Fleet, M. Y. R. A., open, City Point, Boston Harbor, 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island Cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
. Beverly, first Corinthian, Mon. Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Riverside, L. I. Sound. 
. Hull-Massachusetts,, club, Hull, Boston Harbor, 
5-14. Atlantic, annual cruice, rendezvous Larchmont, L. I, Sound. 
10-12. Indian Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Greenwich, Long 
Island Sound. 
12. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
12. Corinthian, club emeneaeie, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. ; 
12. Beverly, second Corinthian, Mon, Beach, Buzzard’s Sa 
12. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
12. Marine and Field, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New 
York Bey, 
12. Squantum, M. Y. R. A., open, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
12. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Geckos Harbor. 
19. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 
19. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
19. Stamford Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L, I. S., open, Stamford, 
Long Island Sound. 
19. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
19. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
9. Manhasset Bay, club, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 
19-26. Larchmont, race week, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
21-26. Interlake Y. A., an. regatta, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Lake Erie. 
24-26. Hull-Massachusetts, midsummer series, Y. R. A., open, 
Hull, Boston Harbor. 
. Beverly, third Cor., Mon. Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Manhasset Bay, club, Port Washington, Long Island Sound 
Beverly, third Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzards Bay. 
Mosquito Fleet, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
Atlantic, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 
Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Norwalk, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, So. Norwalk, L. I, Sound 
. Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Saybrook, L. I, Sound. 
Wollaston, M. Y. R. A., open, Ouincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
28-29. Boston Y. R. A., open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
30-31. Corinthian, Midsummer Invitation series, Marblehead, Mas- 


sachusetts Bay, 
AUGUST. 


1. Manhasset Bay, race for 18ft. one-design classes, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

1. Corinthian, Midsummer Invitation series, Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

2. Corinthian, annual, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

2. Columbia, race to Macatawa Bay, Lake Michigan. : 

2. Manhassett, Y A, of L. I. S., open, Port Washington, 

2. 
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open, New Rochelle, 
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Long Island Sound. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Brooklyn, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, N. Y. Bay. 
46. Manchester, M. Y. R. A., open, West Manchester, Mass. Bay. 

7. East Gloucester, M. Y. R. A., open, Gloucester, Mass. Bay. 
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wanhaka cup races, Dorval, Lake St. Louis, Canada, sbe- 
aa joes veolepeniees of Royal St. Lawrence Y. C, and 
Bridgeport Y. C. cope 
7.9, Macatawa Bay, Lake Michigan, Y. A, open races. 
$9. Annisquam, M, Y, R. A., open, Annisquam, Mass, Bay. 
9 peveriy Van Rensselaer cup race, Marvin, Buzzard’s Bay, 
9, Hempstead, Y. R. A, of L. I. S., open, Glen Cove, L. I. Sound. 
9, Northport, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Northport, L. I. Sound. 
9, Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centré Island cup, Oyster 
*"' Bay, Long Island Sound. H 
South Boston, sailing tender race, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
g, Wollaston, club Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. ‘ 
41.12. Misery Island, M. Y. R. A., open, Salem Bay, Mass. Bay. 
16. Horseshoe Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. IL. 
Long Island Sound. : 
1g, Huntington, Y.R.A. of L. I. S., open, Huntington, L. I. Sound. 
16. Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Saybrook, L. I. Sound. 
16. Hull-Massachusetts, clu Hull, Boston Harbor. 
16. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, race for Centre Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
16. Bever! A fourth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
16. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay, 
4. Plymouth, M. Y. ., open, Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay. 
% Kingston, M. Y. R. A., open, Kingston, Mass. Bay. 
. Bridgeport, Y. R. A. of L. I.'S., open, Bridgeport, L. I. Sound. 
%. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
% Huguenot, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, Long 
Island Sound. 
9. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
@. Beverly, fifth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
#. Wollaston, club, crebeey Bay, Boston Harbor. 
#8. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
%. South Bos +1, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
%. Duxbury, M. Y. R. A, 2, Duxbury, Mass. Bay. 
, Marine and Field, Y. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, 
New York Bay, . 
4, Mosquito Fleet, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
9526, Wellfleet, M. Y. R. A., open, Wellfleet, Massachusetts Bay. 
7.29. Cape Cod, M. Y, R. A., open, Provincetown, Mass. ~. 
, Beverly, sixth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
*. Columbia, race to ‘Waukegan, Lake Michigan. 
4. Manhasset Bay, club, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 
9). Larchmont, club, Larchmont, Long Island Sound, 
9 Atlantic, club, Fire Island and return, New York Bay, 
9, Hu!)-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
%, Indian Harbor, Y. R. A, of L. I. S., open, Greenwich, Long 
Island Sound. 
| Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Saybrook, L. I. Sound. 
Corinthian, annual cruise, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 


- SEPTEMBER. 


|. Corinthian, annual cruise, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
1, Larchmont, fall regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
1, Sachem’s Head, Y, R.A. of L. I. S., open, Guilford, L. I. Sound. 
1, Norwalk, Y. R. A. of L. I. .S., open, So. Norwalk, L. I. Sound. 
1 Lynn, M. Y. R. A., open, Nahant, Massachusetts Bay. 
1. Beverly, open, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
44, Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Oyster 
3ay, Long Island Sound. 
§. Eastern, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
§. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
Boston, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
B 
V 


S., open, Larchmont, 


oo] 


> 


everly, open, Mattapoisett, Buzzard’s Bay. 


Vol'aston, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

Quincy, M. Y. A., open, Quincy, Boston Harbor. 

. South Boston, sailing tender race, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

. New York C. C., Y. R. A, ef Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New 

York Bay. . 

§. Eastern, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

18. Beverly, seventh Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

3 Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

13. Larchmont, club, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

%. Manhasset, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Port Washington, Long 
Island Sound. 

%. New York C. C., Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New 
York Bay. 

—. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Lon Island Sound. 

M1, Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. 1. S., open, Riverside, L. I. Sound. 

%. Manhasset Bay, club raceabouts, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 


PM 


o 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Messrs. Huntington & Seaman have made the following 
sales: The steam yacht Tranquilo for Mr. H. H. Hogins, 
of New York; the auxiliary schooner Diana for Mr. My- 
ron R. Durham, of New Haven, Conn.; the sloop Alys 
ior Mr. Daniel Bacon to Mr. J. J. O’Donohue, and the 
sloop Jessica for Mr. Geo. E. Reynolds, of Kansas 


City, Mo. 

RRR 

Messrs. Gardner & Cox have chartered the steam yacht 

Ardea, owned by Mr. Clarkson Cowl, to Mr. William C. 
Whitney, for the month of May; the steam yacht Calypso, 
owned by Mr. R. C, Veit, to Mr. Roswell Eldridge, for 
the entire season, and the steam yacht Taurus to Mr. 
George J. Gould. 

RRR 


Messrs. Wallin & Gorman have recently built a cruising 
yawl for Capt. Rayner. She is 38ft. over all, 2oft. 3in. 
waterline, 12ft. 6in. breadth and 3ft. draft. She will be 
known as Stranger. This firm has also built a cruising 
yawl for Mr. E, K. Ackerman. She is 35ft. over all, 
ait. 6in. waterline, 12ft. breadth and 4ft. draft. The 
boat is equipped with a gasoline engine. Aft she has a 
good-sized saloon, with two staterooms, toilet room and 
galley forward. 


RRR 
— sloop Bonnie Kate has been purchased by Mr. C. P. 
ogers. 

RRR 


Nayahoe, which was recently purchased by Mr. George 
W. Watjen, of the Kaiserlicher Y. C., from Mr. Royal 
Phelps Carroll, sailed from Newport for Bremen on 
Thursday, May 1, at 2:15 P. M. The yacht is.in charge 
of Capt. Lem Miller, and a crew of twenty men. 

RRR 


The State Oyster Commission of New Jersey have 
purchased Mr. William H. Crane’s steam yacht Senator. 
She will be used to patrol the oyster beds of the Delaware 
Bay and Maurice River Cove. 


RRE 


_ Mr. Fred S. Nock, of West Mystic, Conn., has sold the 
following boats: Knockabout Arbeeka, Chas. M. Shove, 
Fall River, Mass., to. Archibald McNeil, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; launch Star, George Gray Westerly to W. W. 
Amold, Pawtucket, R. I.; knockabout Madge. F. A. 
Ward. New Haven, Conn., to John G. Connolly, New 
York city; launch Comus, Arthur Dodge, New York city, 
to Felix A. Choice, Jersey City, N. J.; knockabout Sachem 
to Frederick B. Thurber, of Providence. R. I.; knock- 
ahout Lorna, F. E. Field, Providence, R. L, to S. L. 
Hotchkiss, of New Haven, Conn. The following boats 
are being built from Mr. Nock’s designs: Jor W. E. 
Gage, of Memphis, Tenn., 28ft. speed launch fitted with 
414 horse-power motor, being built by Wilkinson & An- 
derson, of New London. For a Canadian yachtsman, a 
it. speed launch equipped with a 12 horse-power motor. 
This boat is being built by McCreery & Lane, of Mystic, 
Conn. For Geo. M. Long, of Wilmington, Del., a 4oft. 
launch; for Frank A. Ward, of New Haven, Conn,, a 


centerboard yawl, 2oft. waterline, 3rft. over all, oft. beam, 
3ft. 6in. draft, with the board up, the cabintrunk is toft. 
6in. long and the headroom in the cabin is 4ft. 7in. She 
will be built by Wilkinson & Anderson, of New London. 
McCreery & Lane, of Mystic, have just finished from 
Mr. Nock’s designs a 35ft. hunting cabin launch for James 
Torrance, of Derby, Conn. 
RRUe 


Mr Frank Bowne Jones has sold through his agency the 
English-built steam yacht Speedy II. to Mr. C. G. Conn, 
of New York. Speedy II. was designed by Baron Barreto 
and built by Messrs. Ramage & Ferguson, Ltd., in 1896. 
She is a twin screw boat and is built of steel. She is 
115ft. between perpendiculars, 20.65ft, breadth and 10.6ft. 
depth. Her engines are of the triple expansion type, with 
six cylinders, and steam is furnished by two water tube 
boilers. She has four watertight bulkheads, is lighted with 
electricity. She will be brought to this side as soon as she 
can be prepared for the trip. Mr. Jones has also sold 
for the estate of the late Edward Kelly the ‘steam yacht 
Barracouta to Mr. James A. Garland. In the future she 
will be known as Koh-i-noor. 

RRR 


Messrs. Colven & Bickmann have sold for Dr. H. A. 
Mandeville the steam yacht Marjencha to Mr. L. C. Nash. 
RRR 


The Herreshoff Mfg. Co. has recently completed for 
Mr. Edgar T. Scott, of Philadelphia, a 28ft. waterline rac- 
ing sloop. Mr. Scott has sold his former yacht Rip to 
Mr. A. J. Cassatt. The Herreshoffs have also built a 
raceabout for Mr. Harold Vanderbilt. 


A Month’s Cruise—Maine. 


BY F. L. ENO. 


The next morning at Portland we laid in a fresh supply 
of provisions, straightened things out a bit, dried 
cushions, blankets, etc., and about noon, with a gentle 
a wind, stood down among the islands of Casco 

ay. 

Here the fun begins. You have a harbor all the way, 
you might say as far as Mt. Desert, and every mile is a 
new delight. e 

The numerous islands of all sizes, jutting headlands 
and peaceful farms, running to the water’s edge, the many 
passing craft make a scene of constant interest. 

I cannot say enough about Casco Bay; many a poet 
has tried his hand, far more facile and less tarry than 
mine, and has failed to do justice to its beauties, and I 
will not lapse into poetry. If I could not write poetry 
in Casco Bay, however, I should certainly never expect 
to be able to anywhere else. Some of the sunsets and 
cloud effects and the lights and shade on the wooded 
islands make me feel as though I must get up and yell. 
It is as refreshing as a cooling draught to drink in the 
calm beauty of these green islands and pine-clad shores, 
and sparkling bays and overhanging cliffs; and one lung- 
ful of that air—yea, one cubic inch of that fragrant, 
delicious, living air is worth a week of existing in a 
smoky city; and after breathing the mixture of stuff that 
blows about Boston’s streets one can appreciate an at- 
mosphere that seems born of the morning and saturated 
with the spice of tropic isles. My metaphor may be 
somewhat tangled, but you catch my meaning. 

The days slip by now as they dragged before, and are 
all too short. We anchored at Crow Island, went in 
swimming, took our sun bath on the hot rocks, then 
lunch, then sailed along by Cow Island, Basket, Cousins, 
Littlejohn’s, Great Mosher’s, Busting’s, Bibber’s, Upper 
Goose, Birch, Scrag, and dropped anchor off another 
Crow Island at the head of Middle Bay. 

Don’t those names speak? The very words Birch 
Island, Whaleboat, Upper Flag, Haskell’s, Ram, Eagle, 
if I heard them in Arizona, would blot out the immediate 
scene and show me beautiful wooded islands bathed alter- 
nately in sunshine, and shadow, set like jewels in the 
sparkling bay and the everlasting sea beyond. How 
those names satisfy! Why change Hog to Diamond, 
Bangs to Cushing? Alas! Maine is changing. Electrics 
and dudés and hotels and arc lights are doing their work, 
and the natural charm and unconventionality are disap- 
pearing before so much of the modern. You have to go 
further each year to escape the glare of electric lights 
and the clang of cars, and the new generation is awake 
to the value of ancestral acres. But keep the names! 
Don’t change Herring Gut (smell the fish?) and Isle au 
Haut (see the mountains?) to some easy to take hybrid 
which means nothing. 

Our anchorage this night was a peaceful, quiet bay, 
fifteen miles from the open sea. The one white farm- 
house, which proved to be a small hotel, gave an appear- 
ance of solid comfort and plenty which suggested milk; 
accordingly we paddled ashore, but finding none at the 
hotel, followed directions to the next house, an half mile 
distant. A knock at the side door (we never ventured to 
intrude upon the untrodden, almost sacred approach via 
the front hall and parlor), brought the woman of the 
house, wiping her hands on her apron. 

“No, we hain’t got any milk. The hotel folks take it 
all. But Capen G., just over the hill, most allers has 
some to spare.” 

We proceed to Capt. G’s. Same woman, wiping same 
hands on same apron. ; 

“Sorry, but we can’t let you have any. The hotel folks 
take it all; but Widder S., jest up the road a piece, she 
has a cow, and she may have some.” 

Another call at the side door. Woman, hands, apron. 
The Widow G. hadn’t got any, either. 

Would you believe it, in that land flowing wth milk 
and honey, as you would judge from the rich pastures 
sloping to the sea, and the cattle wandering over a 
thousand hills; we walked miles to find a half pint of 
milk, and the owner of that wouldn’t sell it—he gave it 
to us. 

Finally, Mr. S., on the point, after the usual formali- 
ties of side door, w, h, a, took pity on our general appear- 
ance of starvation and despair, and gave us enough for 
morning coffee. 

“The hotel folks——”’ he began. 

“T know,” I said. “Don’t finish it. 
hotel folks must be tanks, 





I know. The 
We have walked miles for 


this half pint. You are very kind. We had better get 
back with it before it evaporates.” 


But the beauty of the scene made us pause. After a 


year of city. paving and crowded street, these green fields 
and orchards and the eapacious barns with that clean, 
glorious odor of cattle and hay, and the song of birds, 
and the hastening twilight over all made a pastoral- 
marine that seemed to bind us there. ‘ 
to look around, and we leaned against the fence while 
Farmer S. whittled and talked. 


It rested the eye 


“Some New York fellers was down here last spring 


und offered $10,000 apiece for them farms on the point, 
perviding they could git the whole of it. 
a are a club or suthin’ out of it. But some wouldn’t 
sell. 
drawback: that water,” with a wave of his knife toward 
the bay, “all runs out pretty much twice a day, but a good 
many think it is healthy; think it changes the air. 
won't find many places like this so handy to Portland.” 


They wanted 


Land is on the rise round here. There is only one 


You 


I took a look around at the neat lawn, well-kept 


buildings and grand view, and advised him to hang on to 
his cinch. The Maine farmers have their eyes open at 
last, and are alive to the fact, too late, some of them, 
that the rocky headland that “hain’t good for nothing” in 
a farmer’s eyes, is worth now, when a western capitalist 
sees it, more than the whole farm. 


Familiarity with coast and inlet, beach and point, serves 


to dull any appreciation of its value to a millionaire 


from the arid West, to whom the ocean and shore are 
like another world, and who can gratify his hunger for 
land and sea by a price ridiculously low to him and ab- 
normally high to the farmer. I remembered my cruises 
along here in ’84 and ’85, when land was worth about 
$5 an acre, and sighed. I might have bought 100,000 
acres as well as not. 

We lay that night in the snug harbor, motionless, “nec 
usus anchor,” or whatever it is, and the next day beat 
slowly down the bay in the light air and brought up in 
Mackerel Cove. 

You lose track of the days after a week or so among 
the islands. We went ashore one day to make some 
purchases, and were surprised to find the one store of 
which the village boasted, closed, and were still more 
surprised upon hunting up the proprietor, who lived hard 
by, to hear him say that he would open to oblige, but 
generally didn’t on Sunday. The days go so fast that a 
week is nothing. Time passes very rapidly with us these 
days, and many a time when lying becalmed and doing 
absolutely nothing but lounging at the helm, looking at 
the mainmast or at the sea or at nothing at all, I am 
surprised to find that my guesses at the time are hours 
out of the way—always short. 

Mackerel Cove is an ideal spot; a perfect harbor, re- 
minding one a good deal of Marblehead turned square 
about facing southwest instead of northeast, with plenty 
of water. A high, barren neck of land on the northwest 
runs parallel with a beautiful heavily wooded shore on 
the southeast, which for a mile or more stretches to the 
open sea. 

We spent most of the afternoon on the outside of this 
southern shore, under the shade of the fragrant pines, 
gazing out upon the sea, and breathing air that would be 
worth a dollar a bottle in New York. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


sia lati 
Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francrsco, Cal., April 28.—Yesterday was a very windy day 
at Shell Mound; hence the rifle scores are very medest. The pistol 
score of Mr. Gorman, 98, Standard target,-at 50yds., is an unusual 
one, even for an expert like him. Scores: 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, monthly medal shoot, rifle 
handicap: W. F. Blasse, 202, 205; M. F. Blasse, 209, 209, 213, 207 





Gold medal:'H. Hinkel, 230, 215, 215, 205, 214, 200, 199. Silver 
medal: F. J. Klatzel, 154, 149, 142; O. Bremer, 225. Glindemann 


trophy: W. F. 
Silver medal: O. 


Blasse, 214; Martin Blasse, 223. Pistol scores— 
Feudner, 88, 82, 83, 84, 85. Handicap: G, Tam- 
meyer, 77; J. E. Gorman, 98, 90, 91, 93, 94; O. Feudner, 88, 88, 86, 
90, 9%. Revolver score—Silver medal: J. W. Tompkins, 82, 75, 77, 
73, 81, 84. Gold medal: L. C. Hinkel, 86, 80, 88, 91, 84, 81; J. R. 
Trego, 89. Handicap: P. A. Becker, 90, 84, 85, 88, 78; J. W. Tomp- 
kins, 75; J. Kullmann, 74; W. F. Blasse, 78. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly bullseye shoot: F. 
Rust 188, Herman Huber 210, F. P. Schuster 280, F. Goss 326, F. 
Pape 397, A. Bertelsen 438, D. B. Faktor 556, N. Ahrens 578, H. 
Zecher 608, S. Heine 689, John Utschig 724, August Jungblut 790, 
R_ Stettin 829, John De Wt 860, George H. Bahrs 869, D, Dunker 
1038, F, Brandt 1039, K. Wertheimer 1071, William F, Garms 1082, 
A, Pape 1230. 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly bullseye shoot: John Utschig 
474, W. Goetze 498, O. Bremer 512, N, Ahrens 642, August Jungblut 
711, George Bahrs 742, Frank E. Mason 762, John Beuttler 850, 
William Doell 920. 

Germania Schuetzen Club, competition shoot: F, E. Mason 72, 
D. B. Faktor 70, F. Brandt 68, N. Ahrens 67. 

Ten-shot competitioun fox trophies: F. E. Mason 221, F. P. 
Schuster 214, D. B. Faktor 212, Herman Huber 210. Rozet. 





Cincinnati Rifle Assoctation. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
petition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
Mile House, Reading Read, April 27. Conditions: 200yds., off- 
hand at the German ring target. Hasenzahl was declared champion 
for the day with the good score of 29. Weather, clear; ther- 
mometer, 70; wind, 3 to 8 o'clock, variable: 
Medal scores. 


Hasenzahl .. 223 219 2 2119 22-62 24 21 23-68 











Speth . 19 21 25-65 19 22 25—66 
Payne 23 20 22—65 25 21 23—69 
Nestler 21 24 1964 20 22 21—63 
Roberts ....... 215 210 204 202 15 13 22—50 23 2) 19—62 
Strickmeier ..... 212 21: 2 17 2215-54 = 20 15 23-58 
Gindele ......... 2 23 22 23-68 22 21 23—66 
ES occ ecad unce 15 13 21-49 =—s«17:- 21 «2442 
BODO cide scutes 23 19 22-64 23 19 19—6a 
Hoffman ........ 21 16 19-56 21 16 1956 
Uckotter ..... 24 24 16—64 13 24 19-46 
Trounstine 13 20 12-45 20 24 16—60 
ee eee 16 23 14-53 =—s«18 24 20-42 
Hofer ..... 23 15 19-57 16 19 17—52 
Jonscher .... 3 17 19 21-57 Ss - 22: « 9 1041 
Weinheimer ........ 90 179 177 19 15 20-54 =: 19 23 22—64 


Weinheimer won the Strickmeier medal during the last quarter 
with 48 points to his credit. Topf followed a close second with 47, 


The daily press of New York, May 2, recounts the details of a 
serious accident to Mr. James Conlin, of rifle gallery fame. He 
had vacated his gallery at 513 Sixth avenue, which he had occupied 
for several years past, and was ascending the steps of it for the 
last time, when he shpped and feli, striking on his head and frac- 
turing his skull. He was taken to the New York Hospital. 


The Savage Arms Co., of Utica, N. Y., have applied the magazine 
principle to broader uses than a valuable part of their firearms, 
It is now applied to the Savage magazine tack hammer, the in- 
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verition of Mr. Arthur Savage, and is fully described in a cir- 
cular issued by them. The magazine extends along the under 
side of the handle down to the face of the hamrher, which has a 
horseshoe magnet. The magazine will hold between sixty and 
seventy tacks. The operator holds the hammer for use in the 
usual manner, pulls a trigger with the forefinger, a tack is re- 
leased and held by the magnet on the fate of the hammer, point 
outward, ready for driving without any holding of it. It saves 
thumb sails. 








Grapshooting. 


Fixtures. 


May 7-8.—Luverne, Minn.—Luverne Gun Club’s fourth annual 
tournament. 

May 7-8.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tareet tournament of the Craw- 
fordsville Gun Club; $400 guaranteed. Mac. Stillwell, Sec’y. 

May 89.—Miltcen, Pa.—M.itun Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
G. Dal Fox, Pres. . 

May 9.—Sistersville, W. Va.—All-day tournament of the Sisters- 
ville Gun Club. Ed. O. Bower, Sec’y. 

May 10.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Handicap live-bird tourney 
of the Keystone Shooting League. 

May 10.—Jersey City.—All-day shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. 
Main event, target handicap, $10 added. J, L. Hughes, Sec’y. 

May 13-14.—Enid, Uklahoma [erritory.—Oklahoma Territerial 
Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 

May 13-15.—Ottumwa, Ia.—Twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
lowa Sportsmen's Association. L. T, Crisman, Sec’y. 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa.—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates. Cor. Sec’y 

May 14-15.—Auburn, N, Y.—Target tournament under auspices 
of Messrs, J. H. Knapp and H. Knox. 

May 14-16.—Charieswon, S$ C.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 
Ww. G, genes. Jr., Sec’y. 

May 15.—Sherbrooke, P 0O.—Sherbrooke Gun Club’s inanimate 
target tournament. C. H. Foss, Sec’y. 

May 17.—Omaha, Neb.—Contest for the Hazard live-bird cham 
pionship challenge trophy between Messrs. C. W. Budd, holder, 
and C, W. Pheliis, challenger. 

May 17.—Rutherford, N. J 
Fishing and Gun Club. C. 

May 17.—Newark, N. J.—Richmond Gun Club’s shoot, on 
Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark. Also three-cornered match 
between Messrs. Hawes, Bechtel and Schoverling, for a $20 purse. 
A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 

May 19-22.—San Antonio, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation’s tournament; $500 added.: Col, O. C. Guessaz, Sec’y. 

May 20-22.—Ottumwa, la.—lowa State Sportsmen's tournament. 

May 20-22.—Elwood, Ind.—Annual tournament of the Zoo Rod 
and Gun Club, of Elwood, Ind, 

May 20-22.—Wheeling, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association; added money and 
prizes. John B. Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. 

May 20-23—Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, I!!.—Twenty- 
eighth annual tournament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation. E. Bingham, Sec’y. 

May 21-22.—Springfield, S. D.—Fifteenth annual tournament of 
the South Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association. E. E. Aney, 
Sec’y. 

May 21-22.—Baltimore, Md.—Maryland county shoot for amateurs. 

May 21-23.—Springfield, S. D.—Sovth Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 

May 22-23.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Target tournament of the Catch- 
pole Gun Club. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

May 22-26.—Freehold, N. J.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. 

May 26-31.—Lincoln, Neb.—Grand Interstate tournament; three 
days shooting; three days golf; three days tennis. H. C, Young, 
Manager. 

May 27-29.—Bowling Green, N. Y.—Bowling Green Gun Club’s 
target and live-bird tournament. G. A. Hobson, Sec’y. 

May 28-29.—Williamsport, Pa.—West Branch Rod and Gun Club’s 
target tournament. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 

May 28-29.—Anamosa, Ia.—The Prison City Gun Club’s two 
Sore tournament at targets; $100 for high averages. H. Been, 

ec’y. 

May 28-30.—Flint, Mich.—Annual tournament of the Michigan 
State Trapshooters’ League. C. Caleb, Sec’y. . 

May 30.—Norristown, Pa.—Tournament oi the Penn Gun Club. 
J. R. Yost, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Newport, R. I.—Memorial Day shoot of the Aquid- 
neck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Schenec- 
tady Gun Club. E. L. Aiken, Sec’y. 

ey 30.—Ossining, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the Westchester 
County Trapshooters’ League. J. Curry Barlow. Sec’y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual tournament of the Auburn Gun 
Club. L. A. Barker, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Hartford, Conn.—Holiday shoot of the Colt Gun Club. 

May 30.—Lynn, Mass.—All-day tournament of the Birch Brook 
Gun Club; merchandise _prizgs. 

May 30-31.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s tenth 
annual tournament. George G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa. 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 4-5.—Huntington, Ind.—Erie Gun Club’s annual tournament. 

June 5.—Bolivar, N. Y.—Open sweepstake shoot of the Bolivar 
Gun Club. J. T. Care, Sec’y. 

June 10-12.—Memphis, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

July 8-10.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tour- 
nament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Targets. 
Added money $300, Rose system. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game. 

une 10-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Eighth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. ; 
June 12-15.—Denver, Colo.—Grand Western Bluerock Handicap 
tournament. Frank H. Mayer, Tournament Manager. 

June 17-18.—Shreveport, La.—Tournament of the Mississippi and 
Louisiana Trapshooters’ League, under auspices of the Caddo Gun 
Club. V. T. Fulton, Sec’y. 

June 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament. 

June 18.—New phe Ia.—Annual Midsummer tournament of 
the New London Gun Club. Dr: C. E. Cook, Sec’y. 

June 18-19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s anual 
tournament. Geo. E, Maison, Sec’y. 

June 19-22.—Denver, Colo.—Colorado State tournament. 

June 25-26—W. Alexandria, O.—Twin Valley Shotgun Club’s 
first annual shoot. ; 

June 25-26.—Raleigh, N. C.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John- 
son, vg? t 

June 26-28.—Portland, Ore.—Eighteenth annual tournament of 
the Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. 

June 29.—San Francisco, Cal.—Live-bird shoot of the Union 
Gun Club. eee ee F 

July 4.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y.—Third tournament of the Westchester 
County Trapshooting Association. J. C. Barlow, Sec’y. 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L. 
Andrews. Sec’y ; ee = . 

July 22-23.—Greenville, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trap- 
shooters’ I.eague target tournament. C. W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Aug. 6-7.—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. Chas. 
Bailey, Sec’y 

Aug. 12-13—Birmingham, Ala.—Third annual Alabama State 
target tournament, under the auspices of the Birmingham Gun 
Club. R. H. Baugh, Sec’y. 

Aug. 13-14.—Urunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. C. 
Whitmore, Sec’y. a? , . 

Aug. 14-16.—Hamilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting and Game 
Protective Association’s tournament. 

Aug. 19-20.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trap- 
shooters’ Teague target tournament. C. W. Walton. Sec’y, 
Katclhcz Miss 

Aug 27-28... Uaverl 'l, Mass ‘The lrterstate A-suctateon’- tour- 
nament. under the auspices of the IHlaverhill Gun Club. 5, G 


Miller, Sec’y. 


Target shoot of the Boiling Springs 
B. Axtord, Sec’y 








Sept. 3-4.—Nappanee, Ind.—The Interstate Associatjon’s tourna- 
pent, under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 

ec’ y. 

Sept. 3-5.—Erie, Pa—Erie City Rod and Gun Club’s handicap 
pourmanraet at targets. Open to all; $200 added. A. N. Aitken, 

ec’y. 

Sept. 9-12.—Battle Creek, _Mich.—Tournament of the Indians; 
open to the world. 

Sept. 23-25.—Cincinnati, O.—Second annual handicap target tour- 
nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 29-30.—Lewistown, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
McCumber, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 26 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trams direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shcoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s tournament, May 30 and 31, 
at Altoona, Pa., has a most attractive programme. The events 
are alike for each day, alternately 10 and 15 targets, and 
entrance $1.20 and $1.80 respectively, a total of 150 targets, $18. 
Purses will be divided according to the Jack Rabbit system. Sur- 
plus in 10-target events, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.; in 15-target events, 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Manufacturers’ Agents, etc., will shoot 
for targets only, An extra practice target event will precede the 
programme events. Additional events, if time permits, will be 
added to the programme. Jnterstate rules will. govern. Shoot 
rain or shine. Loaded shells can be obtained on the grounds. 
All events at unknown angles. Shooting begins at 9 o’clock. 
Logan Valley cars run direct to the grounds every fifteen minutes, 
A dinner, free to visiting shooters, will be served each day in 
the club house. Guns, ammunition, etc., shipped (charges pre- 
paid) care of Mr. G. G. Zeth, Altoona, Pa., wilt be delivered on 
the grounds free. Visitors will be allowed the free use of private 
lockers The secretary, G, G, Zeth, will engage rooms in advance 
on request to do so, 
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The following, taken from the Shooting Times, England, contains 
a very novel statement: “A clay pigeon shooting tournament 
in connection with the Gigas Bazaar, in aid of the ko al Dublin 
Hospital, is to be held in the Veterinary Paddock, Balls Bridge, 
Dublin, on May 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17. The competitions are 
numerous and the prizes are very liberal, so the meeting sh-uld 
prove very attractive. We notice that a large proportion of the 
contests are under the rules of what is called the American system, 
which permits only the first shooter of a team to call ‘pull,’ the 
rest of the shooters being obliged to take their birds one after 
another immediately the referee gives his decision ‘kill’ or, ‘miss.’ 
The management of the tournament is in the hands of Mr. Wm. 
Lane Joynt, and the committee includes the names of a large 
number of well-known clay bird shooters.”” We would respectfully 
inform our contemporary that no such rule obtains in America. 
Each Shooter calls “pull” for himself, and in tone from a high 
soprano to a deep bass. 

ZR 


The programme of the Westchester County Trapshooters’ 
League’s tournament, to be held on Decoration Day, provides 
twelve events, each of which is at 15 bluerocks, $1.30 entrance. 
The tournament will be held on the grounds of the Ossining Gun 
Club, of which Mr. C, G, Blandford is the energetic captain. A 
magantrap Will throw the targets. Shooting commences at 9:30 
o'clock. Purses divided according to the Rose system. For best 
general averages $5 to first, $3 to second. Professionals and man- 
ufacturers’ agents are barred from purse competition. Loaded 
shells and lunch on the grounds. Five clubs are members of the 
Westchester County Trapshooters’ League, namely, the Ossining 
Gun Club, Mt. Kisco Rod and Gun Club, White Plains Gun Club, 
Armonk Gun Club, and Pleasantville Gun Club, 


R 


Mr. Allen M., Seitz, of Glen Rock, Pa., shot two trophy contests 
in connection with the Glen Rock Gun Club’s tournament last 
week. On May 1 he successfully defended his title to live-bird 
championship of York county by defeating the challenger, Mr. 
D. G, Deardorff, by a score of 24 to 18, each shooting at 25 live 
birds. May 2 he lost possession of the target championship 
trophy of York county to H. Washers, challenger; scores 87 to 
69. Each shot at 100 targets. 

e 


Mr. T. W. Morfey, for a long time identified with trapshooting 
interests at Interstate Park, L. 1., will devote all his energies in 
the future to the interests of the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, of which company he is a representative. His territory 
will be New Jersey, a State within whose boundaries are many 
shooters of skill and fame. He, it is well known, is a skillful shot, 
and no one can take or give defeat with more gracious demeanor 
than genial Tom Morfey, 

x 


Mr. E, Hough, in “Western Traps” this week, mentions that 
the Chicago sportsmen are with Spartan courage. blocking the in- 
vasion to their trapshooting rights with some insurmountable 
“Whereases” and “Be it resolveds.”” When men get together 
gravely and unanimously enunciate that ‘Therefore, be it re- 
solved,”. one can rest content with the pleasing assurance that the 
day is saved. Vive le Whereas. 


¥ 
The Keystone Shooting League is energetically preparing for its 
live-bird shoot at Holmesburg Junction on Saturday of this week. 
Handicaps, 26 to 32yds. Messrs, Geo. D. B. Darby, H. L. David 
and W. H. Sterling are the members of the handicap committee. 
The conditions are 30 birds, $22.40 entrance, birds included; Rose 
system; four moneys if over twenty-five entries, three if under 
twenty-five. 
= 


in the regular monthly shoot for the Troisdorf medals, which 
took place at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., on Saturday 
of last week, there were two contestants for the live-bird medal, 
Messrs, J. B. Barto and J. H. Amberg. Each shot at 10 live birds. 
Sarto won by a score of 10 to 8. For the target medal there were 
three entries. Each shot at 25 targets. The scores were: Amberg 
19, Barto 22, Rupel 23. 
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Ermin F. Hill, of Hughesville, Pa., informs us that the 
hesville Gun Club will reorganize this week with a member- 
f about thirty active shooters. A handsome gold medal, 
the competition for which is open to: members only, will be shot 
for each month under handicap conditions. He further states that 
the club’s prospects are for a successful season. 


ane 

In the contest for the championship of western Pennsylvania be- 
tween Messrs. L. B. Fleming, of Pittsburg, and H. P. Shaner, of New 
Castle, the latter being the challenger, the scores were 93 to 89 in 
favor of Mr. Fleming. This contest was held in connection with 
the Pulaski, Pa., tournament on May 1. 


The team Intercollegiate contest at Schuetzen Park, New 
Haven, May 3, resulted as follows: Harvard, five-man team, 3 
targets per man, 210; Yale team, 195; Princeton team, 178; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania team, 155. WHarvard’s team averaged a 
little over 80 per cent. e 


The Grand American Handicap at Targets, held at Interstate 
Park, L. 1L., this week, started on Tuesday under the most favor- 
able weather conditions, and with an entry of gratifying size. 
There is every indication that one humdred or more sifooters will 
engage in it, 








4 
Mr. C. W, Budd, of Des Moines, Ia., informs us that on request 
of Mr. C. W. Phellis, the challenger, he has changed the date of 


the contest for the Hazard Powder championship trophy to May 17. 
As at first arranged, this contest was fixed to take place at Omaha, 
Neb., on May 10. 


Catchy Cre ao’? A pee - mere 


' ant to be ict i -- ii ~J Feet ds os ain 
jo luc secrelary 


The Bolivar, N. ¥Y., Gun Club announces an open swee stake 


~ shoot to be held on June 5, at which $30 added money will be a 


feature for the -winners. Mr. H 


. L. Zimmerman is th i : 
Mr. J. Fy Care, the secretary. , 6 eo 


Mr. C, F, Lambert, famous as an enthusiastic and skillful sports. 
man, informs us that the Birch Brook Gun Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


will Ars an all-day tournament on May 30, at which there will be 
merchandise prizes. 
Zz 


_Mr.. A. N. Aitken, secretary of the Erie City Rod and Gun 
Ciub, of Erie, Pa., informs us that his club will hold a handica 
shoot at targets, Sept. 3 to 5. It will be open to all, and $209 


will be added. ' 
Beawarp Warzas. 





Boston Gun Clivb. 


Boston, April 30.—The Boston Gun Club’s third annual team 
shoot was held on the grounds at Wellington to-day, and though 
weather conditions were of the poorest sort, a good-sized attendance 
was in evidence. 

For trapping facilities the club had installed their Sergeant sys. 
tem on the left of the usual position, erecting a separate platform 
to enable both systems to be used at once. The exceedingly wet 
conditions were the worst that we could have run up against, as the 
electric pulls on this set worked the worst for us that they ever 
have, and made the shooting over this system extremely difficult, 
However, our magautrap, which was high and dry, both worked 
and pulled to perfection, and the majority of work fen to this. 

Between events 6 and 7 the club lady members served dinner in 
the club house, upstairs, and during the intermission breaks and 
misses were freely discussed by all present. That those who had 
missed a few made up for it at lunch goes without saying, and 
every one was in a good humor for the afternoon’s events. 

The team match originally intended for five men per team was 
cut down to three men, to allow a majority of teams to enter the 
event, many members of each team being absent on account of 
weather conditions.. Harvard, Haverhill, Watertown, Birch Brook 
and Independent lined up for the battle, each having a do-or-die 
look to them which meant business. After all the trouble was over, 
Harvard No. 1 and Haverhill were tied on 61, a small score to 
look at on paper, but any of those present will say that it is large 
under the existing conditions. Birch Brook evinced a desire to 
lead, but failed in the end by one target, leaving the tie to be 
shot off by the two leaders. In the shoot-off Harvard kept up the 
good work, even going it a little better than in the events, and win- 
ning by one target. 

The club having put up two prizes for amateurs, naturally ali 
wished to do their prettiest, but before many events had been shot 
the contest had simmered down to Bullard and Train, the former 
securing an advantage on the fourth event and holding it to the 
end, even going so far as to increase his lead and endeavor to do 
as good a job as possible. However, no one regretted his win, 
and it is a pleasure to see such efforts rewarded in the end. 

Leroy’s shooting was the principal feature, and it being his day 
on, there was nothing left of a target after the gun had been dis- 
charged. The way he did blot those targets out of existence was 
an eye-opener to us less expert shooters, and shows that there is 
lots of room for us to improve yet. 

In the serial match just ended Leroy again proved that 2lyds. 
did not outgun an expert, and by breaking the whole 25 to-day and 
a 24 in last week’s events, came out a winner by a clear lead of 11 
targets. Next in line were Frank and Baker, tied, but as the 
former attended the most number of shoots, he secured second 
prize. 

Probably the most enthusiastic prize winner is Mr, Nichols, ninth 
prize coming his way. Just now entering his seventy-fifth summer, 
one would think that his ardor for shoeting would be dampened, 
but instead’ it seems to increase with each shoot, and for en- 
thusiasm the younger generation have got to get a move on or be 
distanced, 

Altogether the spring series started and ended in success, and 
if the summer series, which starts next Wednesday, is anything 
like the present one, the club’s year will have been the most suc- 
cessful ever held. 

























Events: 12345678 9 WHBBU« 

Systems: MSMSMMSMSMSMMM 
eS a RA ee 9 91015 1012151412 818 28.... 
CN Minute stondcasseknmason 8578......11 9 652159 
Train, 16.. 7712 813 6NWWBWB SIl.... 
Frank, 18. 777 81010121110 6 615 22.. 
Bullard, 16 58 8B SUMMA 57 2.. 
Miller, 16.......... 4758 651168 3B1L.... 
BRE Tec cancers 6 611 814 412 91210 415.... 
Hodsdon, 16...... 758655 6610 4 313.. 
Hawkins, 16....... S: Blao em D1 O eons om te a &So 
Sedier, IB.....00- 533775 822 87 23.. 
Kirkwood, 18.... 6.. 91112 9 7M.... 41619 19 
Dennison, 18.. oo ve votes dh Sam eons Bw 
Everett, 18... Jo 0c pe so ove RO Ean 6. ae 18 .. 
SU Essa seas cas kooeen ek PPoener es gk cw * & ae 
UNE. ME Eh becducncivsieuecs Se ab 44 SE SO 879 630 3.. 
ee Sh es er 8 ae ee Pe er a 
PG UE. adecacvecnnsscessnee b6 ‘ke Ne sae ka 745 41616. 
George, 1 sé e0 on, 00 os 0s: as pen ae « 
Russell, ij... coos RP UBIED cc oe 
Rowe, 16°....... Sir} )) 
Fairbanks, 16 ... os os ae OU ear al .. 
Philbrook, 16 ... habnsoes 9 68 fu-4e 30'00 EE Eee os 
Bee. Mss .<cctses we os ‘ee on bb © iu én KE ED EL os 
Colson, 16... ee uiwr 6 Oar on FE Zeus, RR ARS oo as 
Bancroft, 16... T coco BE MEAT <0 06 
Dupont, 16...... 7....1310 613 2% 21 
Pheips, 16....... rey 2 Fae 
Corbett, 16...... 7....14 9 8 16 20 21 
SD. Bet. svsved é 5b’ EAs Rotterss eb ae 00 © 
Retwood, 14.......... « Abe.'ne oS edie! Ve OMe ee ies os & 
Fredericks, 14........ wovd’gs Seree ge: 1b pb bs ae eetnees oe 
Bentley, 16...... mceestire ice . a * Spe oh. 
Sylvester, 16 be bs, Cotas tes bn 00 v6 


Team match, three men per team, 30 singles per man: 

Harvard, No. 1—Colson 21, Phelps 18, Bancroft 22; total 61. 

Haverhill—Niles 14, Tozier 22, George 25; total 61. 

Birch Brook—Frank 16, Everett 21, Rowe 23; total 60. 

Harvard No. 2—Duponts 23, Corbett 23, Russell 13; total 59. 

Watertown No. 1—Dennison 20, Dad 13, Bullard 26; total 68, 

a No. 2—Fairbanks 18, Hodsdon 14, Philbrook 14; 
total 46. 


Prize match, 25 singles: 
















RMT, Dic ses cceuybsathectesdealscsen W111111111111 =: 1111111111—25 
Everett, 18 . eeeeeQT MOI =, 1111111111—24 
Bullard, 16..... -012100121111111 1111101111—21 
Kirkwood, 18 -111011111101011 =: 1011111111—21 
PRE. ivan ecdcopesesecenctetsssogete 101101001110111_ =: 1111111111—20 
SPORE EB cs cdvecss ccvecvestevebsed 101101011111011 =: 1010111111—19 
OGM. CMD ostesdindocescveechbespaseet 111111111100111 + =.0110001111—19 
END) Blinc ceunsbvsspepeocaibteser’ 111011100111111 + .0101011110—18 
CEL SEUMAG cn besdbe sivas anatonnsnencue 011111101110101 ~=—s-:1110101111—18 
Tozier, 16... -111110111111111 =: 190010100118 
Sadler, 16.. +-100000100001101 = 1110101111—11 
Sy Saar -000011010100011 1001101001—11 
BeGaGee, BB. wiine conse cdtinokes thd. cd0ud 001000010110010 =: 0101000111—10 
Winners of serial prize match; best eight scores to count: 

RGUOR.,.. Ts” MAUR ivaastn tacvdtenebos 25 24 22 20 19 19 19 19—167 
Frank, 18, second...........0..+. 20 20 20 20 19 19 19 19—156 
Baker, 18, third......... 22 21 20 20 20 19 17 17—156 
Hawkins, 16, fourth 21 21 20 19 18 17 16 15-148 
Spencer, 18, fifth...... + 22 19 18 18 17 13 «6 15-14 
Beeeard, G6 mietthh. 0. ccsesveder es’ 21 21 19 17:17: «156 db 15-10 
Woodruff, 17 seventh............. 20 19 18 17 17 17 lb 16-10 
RE, Gucasser cansouses 18 15 14413 12 «11 :«1l «O64 97 
Nichols, 14, ninth................ 9:9 8777 6&6 & SW 


The trade was just lightly represented, the most prominent 
being B. Leroy Woodard, of the Dupont Company, and T. Haze 
Keller, Jr., of the Peters Cartridge Company, and through their 
untiring efforts made many irbende for their goods. 


Aschenbroedel Gun Club. 


New York, May 2.—I herewith send scores of our third regular 
shoot, held on Friday, May 2. Weather conditions were perfect, 
not a bit of wind to contend with,-as on previous occasions, an 
we therefore havego excuses to offer. The boys are “gradually 

etting on to it,” hd I expect to send you some better scores be- 
tore the close of the season: 

No. 1, 25 targets: Seimers 14, Walter 2, Heiser 13, Ruhlander 12, 
Grimert 15, Wagner 22. p 
pile: 2, 2% tar ets: Wagner 17, Grimert 12, Seimers 13, Heiser 13, 

eebelege r a Teter - 

‘ : then'endcr 8 Walter 7, Wagncr 20, Heiser 9 
Kubkiender 15, Wagner 16. 

E. F.. Wacner, Sec’y. 


od .tigets: 


Meese .0r fam: 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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The Grand Ameriean Handicap. 

tne April nuinbet of the Texas Field and Sportsman mong 
many other things of sterling worth thereiti, coftaitis much wi 

ininent of matters pertaining to the recent Grand Aiieticstt 

andicap held at su City, and also wise suggestions pertain- 
to the conduct of that great event ps, df, telates to the com- 
titions of the future—this from the fertilé pen ef otie of its 
filustrious editors, Col. Oscar C. Guessaz, who as a sportéifian is 
wniversally esteemed, and who as an etilitor very rarely preserits 
any matter with unsound parts. However, concerning @ few of the 
eominents aforementioned, they in a friendly way join issue with 
pomne 7 Salle in Forgst anp Stream as to the future 
licy of the Grand American Handicap, and for that reason it is 

esirable to support ot comments with the reasons therefor. s 

En passant, concerning one or two of Col. Guessaz’s ctiticistis 
on the great tournament in question, I am constrained to suggest 
that had he given them deeper consideration he would have 
written differently or perchance not at all in respect to them. 
Nevertheless, on some points, he voices the beliefs and the wishes 
of matiy shooters throughout the land, which is an additional 
tegson for giving the matter a consideration. 

he remark may tt vetitired that the viewpoint of the trap- 
shooters may Be both of the sound and the uhsound; the former 
in respect to their own interests, the latter im respect to the inter- 

of others. i 
ro grasp the matter fully, it is desirable at the outset to consider, 
all the viewpoints which dominate the Grand American Handicap. 
] think that they number three, ee 

First of all is the viewpoint of the Interstate Association, whose 
membership is made up of gun, shot, powder and ammunition 
manufacturers. The Grand American Handicap is their creature. 
Its value to them is in stimulating trapshooting throughout the 
jand, and in the contins which is derived from it. ithal, it 
is getierotsly Gonticted: The Interstate Association pays all 
expenses of it ott of its own funds. z ait 

he Interstate Assotiation’s eminent responsibility is ati assut- 
ance that all its contracts will be fulfilled; that all its obligatioris 
will be met; that its management will be perfect, and that all its 
tournaments are held under the highest prestige of the land: 

Inasmuch as the Grand Ameritah Handicap is the creature of 
the Interstate Association, and as it runs it for certain benefits 
eonferred and received, I think that all will coticede its right to 
ronduct its business ih its ow way. In any event, it has done so. 
If one were to judge by results, the success from the first handi- 
cap to the last is a sufficiefit testiitionial to the wisdom of the In- 
terstate Association. 

It would seem sometimes, however, that a contestant or con- 
testants assume that a right to compete gives them also a right 
to manage, notwithstanding that a contestant’s rights are by con- 
tract sharply defined and limited. An analogous case would be if 
one were to buy a railroad ticket and thereby assume an authority 
to manage the foad as well as a right to travel on it. In any case, 
it thay not be a discourtesy to cohcede that at least the Interstate 
Association has some voice in its own affairs. : 

The viewpoint of the trapshooters is next in importance. They 
are the party of the second part. Each contestant’s interest, in 
its official relation to the G, A, H. is ee persotial, His 
obligatiotis afe so ely those of a contestant. 1 motieys which 
the contestants pay in for entries revett to them again: There is 
fothing taken out for expenses: The last G. A. H. cost the In- 
terstate Association nearly $1,500, so that among many words of 
advice ih tespect to diverse ways in which it could do better it 
future, a few tiny words of praise, not to say of thanks, might riow 
and then be bestowed for benefits conferred in the past. 

The trapshooter is prone to believe that the more trapshooters 
there are in the competition, the greater is its importance. That 
is true froth the trapshootet’s viewfoint. The more entries, the 
latger ate the purses. But the quality of a competitioti—tiot its 
size—is what appeals to public attention and public interest. 

Comparison with other forms of sport which have older, more 
fixed and more universal standards, and therefore standards better 
known and understood by the general public, will serve to make 
clearer our meaning in this connection. Competition presup- 
poses that a omnes ant possesses a degree of competitive skill 
thd khowleige which qualify hin to contest according to certain 
recognized standards. hus, an tintrained cart horse agditist a 
trained racer would not be considered a contestant even if. en- 
tered in a race in a regular manner. Much less, then, would all 
the horses in the country, draft, roadsters and tracers, even if 
under liberal handicaps, make a race which would entrance the 
public or the beholders. No handicaps could compensate for in- 
capacity. The late International race between the Columbia and 
the Shamrock II, would not have been a race which engaged the 
attention of the world had there been in it a collection of cruising 
yachts, house-boats, lumber carriers, etc. A matter of mere size, 
though ever so great, may not therefore be great as to worthy com- 
petition and public valuation. 

The third point of view is that of the public. That it is not 
by any means a negligible quantity the recent acts of the New 
York and Ohio Legislatures and the contemplated acts of several 
others afford proof positive. 

Large gatherings, at tournaments where live birds are shot, en- 
gage the attention of different classes of people, who in turn 
inflame public sentiment against such tournaments. We may 
realize that their sentiments and actions are derived from false 
premises, but the opposition engendered is nevertheless a fact. 

In holding a large tournament, it is necessary to locate it on 
ground near a large city for the sake of convenience to hotel 
accommodations, transportation facilities to and from the grounds, 
etc, This brings the tournament in propinquity with the city 
public, and also within the immediate purview of the clergymen, 
the humanitarian, the sensationalist, who are numerous in large 
cities, and all of whom may be working from a stern moral con- 
viction that the sport is cruel. 

Experience, however, has shown that this propinquity to large 
cities is disastrous to live-bird shooting. 

If the conditions are changed so that the competition is harder 
and so that therefore there will be fewer entries, several advantages 
will be gained, namely, the tournament can be held in a small town 
where it will not offend academic humanity; it will signify more to 
the world at large as a contest of great skill and value rather 
than of one of great size and little skill; and it will cost the As- 
sociation much less money to give it. 

At all events, one or two more handicaps similar to’ the last 
one in respect to size, and there will not be any need to discuss 
its future at all. It will cease to exist, and with it will cease all 
live-bird competition at the traps. 

The different viewpoints, from which diverge so many con- 
trary interests, guages the need of compromises to a degree where 
there is an_equitable give and take concerning them. 

In the Forest AND STREAM’s report of the Grand American 
Handicap at Kansas City, the following paragraph, embodying 
much of the foregoing, was a part: “The time has arrived for a 
Teatrangement by making a higher entry fee, more birds to 
shoot at, and longer distances; that is to say, cut out all the marks 
undet 29 or 30yds. With 50 to 75 shooters, such a race would 
have more pons significance, and therefore more value to its 
Promoters than has the present G. H., which is alluring to 
every owner of a gun, whether he can use it skillfully or not.” 
«to the foregoing parapgraph Col, Guessaz objects as_ follows: 
Why should not every owner of a gun be allured?. It surely 
cannot be that such a powerful and representative journal desires 
to cater only to the professional shooter. It cannot be that it is 
the desire to reduce the sport. to the wolves. It never has been 
the desire of the writer to decry the merits of the man who shoots 
or a living, and he has always stood for open tournaments, but 
decidedly he desires to go on record as being opposed to cutting 
down the Grand American Handicap to the 75 professional shooters 
spoken of. In that case the word ‘American’ had better be taken 
out and a string of dollar marks substituted.” 

Taking up the foregoing paragraph seriatim, every owner of a 
gun should not be allured unless he possesses a reasonable degree 
of competitive ability. Every owner of a gun has not the skill, 
mowledge of trapshooting conditions and requirements, and sur- 
= money‘to justify him in entering the G. A. H. competition. 

¢ entrance fee, while not large, is not unimportant. The pot is 
large, The moneys seem to be many. It is alluring. The race 
~% birds—is so short that it appeals to the average shooter who 
can kill 25 once in ten trials under ordinary conditions, but such 
conditions are not G. A. H. conditions. While the moneys are 
Soverned by high guns, there are so many of them that there 
seems to be a chance for the 23s, and perchance for the 22s. That 
's alluring. If the ordinary contestant cannot scratch out 25 he 
reasons that there surely is a chance to score 22 or 23 and be in the 
Money—he seldom figures how many he needs to kill to be in the 
division of the sport. The shortness of the race is alluring, yet it 
'Sso short that it practically is a miss-and-out. Instead of reason- 
‘ng that there are so many ye and the race so short that the 
weaker shooters have a show in the moneys (and in the sport also, 
Wé must not forget that), the true line of reasoning is that there 


*€ so many shoote:s that many of will kill straight. A 


Tiss, or two at the most, cuts the contestant out of the money, if 
If the race were one of 3 b 
would then 


Not out of the sport. 
fommonplace ‘shooter Know that the element of luck, 





combined “with short distance, on which he based his hopes in the 
%-bird race; was an irrelevant quantity in respect to the longer 


racé, a ae Juni.) ‘ 4 

The suggested changé to 4 lbtiget tate would tiot deprive any 
oné of sport, for there is plenty of it it ” parts of the country. 

“American” and a “string of dollar marks” af@ fiot_antagonistre 
quantities. Thét is a, matter of common knowledge. If fact, they 
are quite a distinctive festute and eons essential at all 
tournaments, and other institution society. Nor are they at 
ot Ropiessing; yet it may be observed ti #t a tournament a 
fellow Who i& industriously shooting to add a stfifig of dollar 
marks to his Owii belofigings puts sport in the realm of theofy 
while the dollars are in the fe#lth of practice. 

The change to a longer race with a greater entrance thereto,as stig: 
gested by Forest snp Stream, would in nd wise cater to ihe 
professional element. It would benefit all contestants alike, Jt 
woul = the standard of the competition so much that thé 
G, A, H. would be & matter of greater public interest, and a miat- 
ter of more value im ttafishooting records. It also would avoid, 
or at least minimize; public hostility to live-bird oting. 

But Col. Guessaz by implication conveys the idea Tat the Grand 
American Handicap, as conducted at present, is rtot Specially pro- 
fessional. It _coul neeeiy be more professional under atty other 
conditions. It is a professiofial event. It is open to all. At 
Kansas City, probably 80 per cefit. of the contestants were pro- 
fessionals under even the liberal classification promulgated by the 
Interstate Association, and probably 100 per cetit, were profes- 
sionals uh@et the construction of what constitutes professionalism 
which obtains in othet sports. Thus the point concerning pro- 
fessionalism, as raised in this connection by Col. Guessaz, eannot 
be considered as well taken. An evertt which already is_profes- 
sonal would not be made more so by a mieté change of its con- 

itions. 

Professionalism, as it concerns the trapshooting world, has 
much of sophistry in its definitions. There are very, very few 
trepshootets who are not professionals, : ‘ 

‘he ofily diffetefice in trapshooting professionalism is one of 
degtee; that is to say; soffie reteive more remuneiation than 
others, atta sotne are professionals part of the time, while others 
are professionals all the time, The miere faet of shooting in the 
Grand American Handicap at all; under the cofittion acceptance of 
what constitutes a professional, makes the participants professionals. 

Col. Guessaz further objects as fdllows:, “Again, how could 
a shoot participated in by 50 or 75 shooters have more of a public 
significanee than ofe participated in by 493 men froffl evefy corner 
of the country? @ thithk the latter much more ‘Amefican’ in 
character, and the delightful democracy of such a meeting much 
more in kéeping with the institutions of this country than the 
proposetl centralization of ForEsT AND STREAM.” 7 f 

It would have moré significance because it would bé a higher 
class of competition, for greatet stakes. A race between Boralitia 
and The Abbot for a purse of $20, éxeites the interest of the 
world. A race between 400 horses, of which about 50 were real 
racers, for a purse of a few dollars, $1 entrance, would have neither 
dignity nor interest. 

Cotitestants of known skill are more interesting in a competition 
than afe utiktiowf contestants, Indeed, in some forms of so- 
called sport, ati aspiratit is ftatikly told to go out and get a repu- 
tation before he will even be cotisidered. The reputation is essen- 
tial to a public recognition. A mixed contest several hundred 
paftitipanhts is go cumbersome, so broken in its contifitiity, so slow 
in its action, that tio otie cah know the relative details of it, and 
no one could keep such a fiidss of detail in mind even if it were 
possible to know it, 

heré is a certain sophistry in the use of the term “democracy” 
and “American” as set forth above in respect to the subject, for 
the reasons that, as has dlready been shown, the Grand American 
Handicap is a business appendage of the Interstate Association, 
and in its democratic relations to the people it holds the same 
relations to them that any other business enterprise holds. More- 
ever, while it may be true “that all men are created equal; that 
they are ehdowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these ate life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” it certainly is not true that all men are equal in matters 
of competition, whether the same be if fiatters of trapshooting 
or in matters of business. Furthermore, fhe highest standards of 
performance are American. Incapacity and democracy are not 
synonymous. High standards in a way have a tendency to ceri- 
ttalize, btit it is the separation of the superior from the inferior 
which comes with exéellence, and the latter is not attained by 
offering Fe re On iticdttipetericy. 

‘ And a fairer equity in thé cothpetition; Col. Guessaz presents the 
lollowing : 

“To a close observer it could plainly be seen that many of the 
contestants were first class shots, but without a knowledge of the 
stagy part of — shooting with a short boundary, and this 
brings on more discussion. hy should everything be done, and 
every rule adopted which will give the pigeon club shooter the 
advantage over a man who, in a general way, is his equal in the 
field or anywhere else but at a pigeon tournament? For instance, 
it will be noticed by a close analysis/of the scores that by reason 
of the shortness of the boundary several of the contestants scored 
but 23 or 24 birds out of the 25, losing one or two dead ‘just over 
the line,’ while there is a vast number of those who finished with 
24 and a clean miss‘to their credit. Is not a man who kills his 
25 birds, all of whom fall inside an Syd, boundary, a better shot 
than one who kills 24 inside a 20yd, boundary and misses one 
clean? Decidedly he is, But the remedy: Conduct the shoot as 
it is—40yds. boundary—then establish an outer boundary 40yds. 
outside of the first, and give the contestant a whole bird if it is 
gathered inside the first Boundary and half a bird if gathered 
inside of the other. By this it will readily be seen that quite an 
element of luck will be elitninated and that the better shot will 
secure more recognition. In other words, it will be decided, by 
this method, that the man who kills 24 and allows one to escape 
without being touched, will not get as much as the man wee 
scores 24 inside the 40yd. boundary and one inside the Myds. 
This rule will give him 24%, which he should have by reason of 
superior marksmanship.” 

n the foregoing, Col. Guessaz seems to overlook the fact that 
the slower field shot is already provided for by virtue of the ad- 
vantage he derives from his handicap. Competition implies an 
ability to compete on the part of those who engage in it. The 
25yd. mark is the boundary line between trapshooters and non- 
trapshooters. _ 

cannot quite understand how quick and accurate shooting at 
the traps is “stagy,” but if_it is so, it also is a feature of the 
highest degree of the art. Being successful in its way, it is a 
geod form for the slow shot to imitate. 

But there being differences in ability, such differences are 
recognized and provided for by the handicap marks from 25 to 
33yds. man who cannot shoot from the 25yd. mark is not con- 
sidered as of value in the competition. There are many ways in 
which a bad score might be patched up into a perfect one, but that 
would, if carried to the aa reducio ad absurdum, make win- 
ners of every contestant. o make the competition interesting 
there must be some losers, and generally the latter are the ones 
who lose some birds dead or live out of bounds. 

In a well-meant, but mistaken, rebuke Col. Guessaz presented 
the following also: 

“Of course, to successfully carry on such a mammoth tourna- 
ment it is necessary to have ample room, and right here we beg 
to invite the attention of the Interstate Association to gross in- 
consistency. When some of the shooters proposed a_ change 
in the division of the moneys, a change which would have 
brought joy to the 23s, they were told that no change 
would be made, as the Association had practically entered 
into a contract with every shooter that entered, and that no de- 
viation would be made. Now, we are told that because there was 
not real estate enough near Kansas City, the boundary, which, 
according te the rules, should be S0yds., was reduced to 40 on 
account of the inability of the local management to supply a suf- 
ficient amount of dict. Did not the Interstate Association enter 
into a solemn contract with the shooters that the boundary would 
be S0yds?” 

It is true that the arrangement between the Interstate Associa- 
tion and those who entered in the Grand American Handicap was 
a contract in so far as it related to the moneys, but -not at all as 
it related to the rules. 

There was a petition for a change in the division of the moneys, 
but it was not signed by all the contestants. The Interstate 
Association, in respect to the ae was dealing with the mat- 
ter of fact as it was presented. The contestants might sign, or 
weuld sign, or what not, but the fact was that all did not sign it. 
If the shooters craved a change, one would imagine that they 
would hasten to Sad make their wants known, leven if they had 
all signed the petition, those who forfeited could demand the return 
of their forfeits, some $370, on the ground that the contract, as they 
had entered into it, was violated. The Interstate Association 
recognized this principle in 1901, and established a precedent con- 
cerning it. Rainy weather then caused the Association to post- 
pone the tournament one day, and thereby it conceded that it had 
violated the conditions set forth_in its programme and which 
formed a of the agreement. Here was a violation caused by 
the act of Providence, aay defensible on that und, yet 
the Association returned the forfeits to those w had’ for- 


feited. So much for the matter of the refusal to change the con- 
ditions governing the divisioh of the moneys. us now con- 
sider the alleged violation of the rules, a E 

The boundaries, etc., are a part of the rules, it is true, but in 
the revised Interstate Association trapshooting rules, live birds, 
Rule 22, headed “Changes and Amendments,” the Association 
specifically reserves the right to alter or amend the rules “‘when- 
ever it deems it for the best interests of all concerned to do so,” 
Thus the Association was warranted in changing the boundary or 
anything else in the rules, but not in changing any conditions 
outside of the rules. 


Bzrxanp Waters. 
WESTERN TRAPS. 


Illinois Pigeon Shooting. 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 1.—The sportsmen of Chicago have reached 
the “We-do-earnestly-resolve” stage in regard to the anti-pigeon 
shooting agitation which has been going on in this city for the 
past few weeks. A meeting was held, as mentioned last week, 
with the intention of influencing the City Council against passing 
the proposed ordinance forbidding the chectidn of pigeons within 
the city limits. The council did not take action upon the matter 
at the last Monday evening session. The artless thought arises to 
mind that in dealing with so practical and august a body as the 
City Council of Chicago we ought to be able to do something bet- 
ter than “solemnly resolve”; but it is difficult to see just how 
we are goiftg to do anything much stronger than “resolve.” The 
prevailing impression is that we are up against it, as they say in 
the City Council. It looks like inanimates, for a while ay least, in 
this vicinity. 

Then again, we might throw up old tim cans and shoot at them. 
That is not inhumane. It surely does look as if this world is get 
ting so good lately that the only thing we can shoot is going to 
be the tin can, unless we want to be arrested for cruelty, or 
written about in the magazines as barbarians. Vive le tin can! . 

As to the pigeon cases, the trial of the same has again been 
continued, and the last date set for trial is next Tuesday, May 6. 
Interest is failing in this matter, and the impression is that dis 
missals will be the result, 

The matter of the city ordinance will probably come up at the 
Council session of May 12. This is getting dangerously close to 
the date set for the Illinois State Sportsmen’s meet, and will leave 
a small margin to alter plans, in case the Council shuts the door for 
trapshooters. Altogether the feeling over the shooting situation 
here is one of depression, though not yet of apathy. 


E. Hove#. 
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Hartrorp Buixpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill, May 3—The weather was pleasant. s 
good attendance. Ie the main event, O’Brien won after shooting 
out W. D. Stannard. Dr. C. W. Carson was second. Dr. Miller 
won third after shooting out Cop, A. W. Morton and President 
Bowles. i 

The trophy event at 25 targets, handicaps added, had scores as 
follows: 


There was a 

































Shellenburger, 8.............- 100116024010110290000000111010111 —16 
WRNINENE, diacccst asacess cess 111111003111101121210010 —i 
ROCs Cis dicdasctvegecdesaes 1110100001111101292110710111111 —22 
WN Gr ekecttedaescvaseciencee OLL1000U1V1LivvdvT Nei 1110001 —17 
Dr Millet; 4. icccccscccsccesccoes 11111111111110000111111001E wD —22 
Cok Dice tsacsetdecdasdgiveceds 1111101211111111101001011102 —22 
SPREEIOR séccdeddcdéciscdccescs 6100101111111001111101111 ; —18 
Boroll, Su iscsscsdedscccecsecced 001110)11111011011101000111000110  —19 
Well Whose ccccsnvdisseateasa’ 010101030011111001110001900000010110 —16 
W BD Stannard, 2. ..ccccsccecs ¥14411911212101011111111110 _ 
O’Brien, 2..... «- 4111013111101001311111011 — 
Dr Morton, 6. -1111100000100011000000111010110 —l4 
Mrs Howard, 8.. . --110101110000000101011101011000111 —17 
De Garson: Bi. scecsedcescesses 310110100111411111011111110 —23 
Bee COTEOR, “Toc cesccsccccsssc< 21100111101111111101111000110010 —22 
EE PGR; Weds dceddsscecics 100001.1001110110010110100010011011010—18 
SU -cddcdéecdvdvetdedcocqes 0001 100000100000001001101 —7 
APNE, Wise iscvicedasgevddeceve 000010001111112010000111111111001000 —18 
MOORE, Gecsccidcccvedcéccccsd 011101110101110000011111111101 —2 
A W Martot, Giedccceccvccess 00101101110111111001011101111101 —22 
Ties for first: 
Stannard, 1. 11111111111 —10 11110011110 — 8 
PE, Baaéueccscesers . 111111101011 —10 101111110 — 9 
Ties for third: 
De Millets. B.ccctscces 111111101011— 0111113121 210—11 
CME niccencarcanecctens -. 11111011111 —10 11111010018 — 8 
A W Morton, 3 --LM00011001111— 8 eee cececees ¢ 
PN Di nidncvcctcadavccwescseesd WOOLOLIOIION — Gc cee ceeceees % 
Fifteenth handicap sweepstake trophy, cash added by club: 
ee DINE. Da cccincvedcadcucdbenseans 01010010000011000000 — & 
CUOMO, Eovasncvccesncesatncsedudtdedhédel 1111111111100100011 —4 
PES Ged cedvedeccdusescesedsacuseedecesds 10130111111100101010 —13 
MN) Mop oddon thivbdhted odiddcntedonccetacea 00113191000111111010 —13 
DG NO: Weitncbadst cdtctaddusiuaccarcesatad 1100111311011111000  —13 
Ci Bids ctensactedse deuvecducsoncccecncdstecs 11110111111011011 —14 
PS Socndatcieccissgussatidaduasecdvatcuwna 100:000000000112110100— 7 
TRNDEE, Gis coven ane dn eare cbedoodstdncéscexoshtd 00001101110001101010 — 9 
We Oe EB ons hcndnecdsadedusdincdedian 11111111111101111 —15 
CPR, Bin van degen cnn de rear atndes etna -1000100111111111100  —12 
Dr Morton, 4.. )101111111110100010  —12 
Mrs Howard, -00001000010001100101 — 6 
Dr Carson, 2... - -01111110011111111 —il4 
BTEC, Biv nvs ceudeu civdéscetuce dhe --0110100010111010110  —10 
Er TDR, Te ccunces dcndpocecdvccocese - -1011010111101001000001—11 
SPREE | cna ugncanccdesntesevececdaee . -0000110001001001010111— 9 
De BORE y Ci caveanessdeccscsvecce< - -111110000101110000111 —12 
Myrick .-+-10001001111111110101 —13 
A W Mortan, 5 ----01001101101111111110 —14 
ROS Oi ede «dos tah cet ttn anc dbadoebupdacidncbac 01100010111111001011 —12 


Gartield Gun Club. 


Chicago, May 3.—The appended scores were made on our grounds 
to-day on the occasion re first trophy shoot of the first series. 
Pollard and Hellman tied for Class A trophy on 23. Dr. Huff 
captured the jewelry in Class B on 18. A. Marshall did the trick 
in Class C by making 20. 

The day was a fine one for target shooting, only a little windy. 

The attendance was fair, as nineteen shooters fined up for the 
fray. The attendance will be larger a little later when Saturday 
afternoon closing becomes general: 

First trophy shoot: 

By TRO a dvndvadbudsiccedsadescevensd 0110011110110111100010011—15 
P McGowan 0000011111100011010010011—12 













Perr 1111110111111111111101011—22 
GS Be Seicearsnanns sided sededdacdietde teas 1110010111110000000101001—12 
Aik RNs 0 5.6: 66 0 wh ap ciadimegsia tdi 1011111110111110001111111—20 
EE Ae SEMEN au caconcvedecsucnedececcreswt 0111001111111100111100111—18 
Re VEO covndgdccccscsigtéppebehetese saad 0010101001001011101000101—11 
WEE PUR chancndadechecaQasqnvadoesesss 1000000010000000110010110— 7 
J D Pollard..,....cccceccedcccecasscseccece 1111011111101411111111111—23 
9 Gi NO « ie caddce bc0sdg <sdesce<ucscts 1001110010111100001111110—15 


G W Drinkwater 
A Marshall 

A A Dorman 
J McDonald 


- -0110001111011111101111010—17 
- -0111011011011111111101111—20 
«10101 41911111111111110111—22 





Sodcesee «+» -1110101110110111911000010—15 
SEND fac o de hati cchecctacchaxeds - «+ -1011011119111111111111111— 23, 
RAO fos cae deen Gath bean acies Sawa deusccks 1001100001110001100111110—13 
Gey, Wr cigen wn asnmhnctavatdsctécctdevadnedned (00001.60100011000110010111—10 
Events: 1234567 Events: 12 3 5 67 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 15 10 10 Targets: 10 15 10 15 15 10 10 
P McGowan. 8 914 8 8 Dorman ..... €U $-0:.. $B 
4 7 7 McDonald .. 3 7 8 or § SE 

5 SS Brite asisces 3 3. Si te se 

© Oe I aces GT cated aenas 

SG Qe Meeks... ss WS 

ae OS eee ae 2..10 7 

DD FO ecasted fee ae ew ba cote 

O 2 dee BONS ca on salen a” Oe 


No. 1, 5 pairs. 


Dr. J. W. MEEK. 





Gallatin Gun Club. 


Gatiatin, Tenn., May 2.—The following scores were made at 2% 


targets in each of the following events to-day. The weather was 
fair and warm: 


SOEY  cccccccccccccecccceses eae ak WW G ain. cdeccs ooo 19 2B 
TEE, Hand thitndinetkernaneatesce 10 22 W L Anderson...... + 100 
PED wdldceesduesinates 20 19 








-Hu 


Harris -ssseresesseesveve 20 S M Anderson........sscee oe 18 
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FOREST AND STREAM:* 





Pulaski Gun Club “‘Tousneumant. 


Purasxr, Pa.—Forty shooters met at Pulaski, Pa., on Tuesday, 
May 1, to participate in the opening shoot of the Pulaski Gun 
Club. The weather was ideal, being clear and warm, and scarcely 
enough wind to affect the flight of the targets. 

Shooters were present from Pittsburg, New Castle, Greenville, 
Oil City, Sharon, Mercer, Youngstown and other surrounding 
towns, and all were well pleased with the pleasant day spent at 
Pulaski. Much credit is due L. R. Davidson, James Phillips and 
Howard Sergent, who worked hard to make the shoot a_success. 
Fifteen men shot the programme through, and of these Fleming, 
of Pittsburg, was high with 173 out of 19, an average of 91 per 
cent.; Watson, of Pittsburg, was second with 171 broken, and C. 
H. Lay, of Oil City, was third with 170. A purse of $5 was given 
to each of the three high guns shooting through the programme, 
and Agnew, of New Castle, was victorious in securing the purse 
of $5 awarded to the lowest gun. 

A feature of the shoot was the contest for the bronze medal, 
emblematic of the target championship of western Pennsylvania, 
between L. B, Fleming, of Pittsburg, holder, and H. P. Shaner, 
of New Castle, challenger. The match was close and exciting 
from start to finish, and was witnessed by several hundred specta- 
tors. Shaner led at the 50 mark with 48 to 47 to Fleming, but in 
the last half Fleming slowly forged ahead and won by four targets, 
the score at the finish being 93 to 89, 

The night before the shoot, while several of the boys were down 
at the Mineral Springs drinking the famous Pulaski water, which, 
by the way, is one of the finest waters in the country for those 
affected with stomach or kidney trouble, a snipe hunt was sug- 
gested by one of the shooters, which readily met with the ap- 
proval of@all, and especially Harry Watson, who had never par- 
ticipated in an old-fashioned snipe hunt. Harry agreed to hold 
the bag, while the others rounded up the snipe with the search- 
lights, but after standing for nearly two hours in the wet grass 
and seeing no sight of either snipe or hunters, Harry concluded 
that he had enough of the game and went back to the hotel, 
where he found all the boys waiting to give him the laugh, whiah 
was accepted in the best of humor. Harry says he will have an- 
other snipe hunt, but will see that some one else holds the sack. 

All those participating in the tournament are anxious to return 
to Pulaski for another shoot, which will be given some time dur- 
ing the summer or early fall, 

The trade was represented by C, C, Gerow and Howard Sergent, 
of the Laflin & Rand Powder Company, who did good work for 
their firm. 











Events: 1234567 8 9101112 

Targets: 10 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 «=Total. 
SEE: waneedesaieseecessh 911 10 14 11 1414131218 911 146 
Shaner .. - $13 13 39 14 15 17 12 12 17 12 14 166 
Chiay . 10 12 13 19 12 12 19 14 14 18 15 12 170 
Agnew 5 9111610 81810111613 9 136 
Atkinson - 915 919 13 13 19 13 13 18 15 13 169 
MYO ssccess - 71211 14 12 15 14 10 10 17 13 13 148 
Alexander 9 11 10 42 11 10 18 13 12 20 14 12 152 
Watson .... 9 12 13 18 141419 1413181413 171 
Fleming . 0 1313 1715 15191314181313 173 
Bates 513 9161312151313131514 156 
Beecher .... 91410 15 141219 1313181415 166 
Thompson 91112171114191414181415 168 
 strssbsotntasuskoes 912 10 17 13 1315 14141514 9 155 
TE <nbebstewsennasusensihs 10 12 10 17 13 18 2013 14191314 168 
wea saheReweebined 9131319 1112181315171415 169 
Parker . 8121416151513131316.... 135 
Tully - i ok dos bk Gi be eh bb be ne 12 
I cc. cnscssnb has PS os ns a6 Ge BO’ om 60 
Sodds REP n nd sensecveseses Si ie Te np. 2s 3s Sb wees 74 
ET wusinsinénentennse’ Ss Ieee ae 14 
CE ere Dam Ske Daw av ov ve ubuas 32 
EE. echashannienk kenae Dae Ti ok bn Oh ae bh ak wh 43 
JT Davison Dibh. Nar MR $6. oe ov mn: Sh oe 27 
4 Davison . 2 as D sn am pe ap on We See 25 
Patterson Sate Se kh Shae ee ae Bb 14 
SL oh wninwebet vinnie pen 10.. be the ae te. pe Re. we 27 
WH0N ......0cccccevveese San Bae so oo © 12 
GEE nwvccccresccccvccccee os 1415201411 .. 74 
ZAMIBEET 2.200 0cccccccces a oh wi kk bh en ae 50 
SE nbspesnxsecnbecenseee¥ 5 914121414151214...... 109 
SL. sieppscoueperstnesct RGSS Pe Peer 42 
DN ‘sureséabucnens ae. os i ete OW a>06 be. bb os bna0 15 
DE teccceeeccensaaicns oh Be 5 5 
EE Belew nc sibpcbn: oh. bn, ee- be 8 7 15 
DT “ahetestabenssbabes vv. cp die ths 10 11 21 
DRT biuawibiviespevenw ve ae Gh sm 7 7 
ee er a Oe nn ne. Que. Rd ee ten 2 
BOD cheers pbewesb bees bh bb bh. bie MSD: G6 ’0 wei 6e be Ss 10 
BEE, bnShesssporvaeeheted eb hb ac bai. we: isa kde BO on 6 
EES ‘scans pbb ok oubbeew, IE EEE EE bn: 05: ab ‘90 nd. en’ aos 49 





Olean Gun Club, 


Ovean, N. Y.—Following are the scores made at the shoot of 
the Olean Gun Club on April 22. The targets were difficult to hit 
owing to a high wind. Messrs. H. D. Kirkover and B. D. Nobles 
respectively won first and second high averages: 












Events: 1234567 8 9101112 

Targets: 10 15 15 20 15 15 10 15 15 201515 Total. 
LAY, Jl sovessevecvecccsess 61310121110 61111161312 131 
DEE balvestnutnpevesoen 91210161313 612111111 12 136 
APOE. swnvesvssccesvneccoes 5 910131011101211181312 134 
TL eee 812 9141418 61312171313 144 
CININEL see seins sccvnssves 5 8 9141112 912121112 9 1% 
Kelsey Seekbabeebeyshpases 7 9 61412 8 710 817 712 117 
Vaughan ........-22eeeeee 411 7138 712 61210141011 117 
Nobles 91211161511 7121316117 140 
Mason .... 6 8 81314 6 7 9 9151212 119 
Oakleaf ... 7 61112 912 5 8 8181110 112 
Daniels 511 810 9 9 612111615 8 1 
Smedley .......0000. “Ss Saget LS eo Oe sh 
Zimmerman .... SE5.0N 7476078 8 see 
ID cnc wipeonet 610 71010 7 29 810011 10 
PT ncassunesece 310 8 611 9.. se owe 
EE :,-aixnien's wee) Pe 
Miller .. +. 7eee.. .. 

a -- 61115 10 10 
5 5 7 8 B cb 55 be co we 

Wertman . Bae 60 6 ction Bob” OB os ee 
Moore .... i ee see Oa, 7 
Patton .. se MB ag ae Deb cc oe 
Ross ...... SE Bete ar Boe DS 
810 6.. 5 8... 
Fields ~ Sr 
Miller = Bas 
DEE. scrbccthbtvobvecesian on pe oo 08. o> D sp 





Osstaing Gun Club. 


Osstntnc, N. Y.—Though the weather was threatening, the 
standbys came out in force at the Saturday afternoon shoot of the 
Ossining Gun Club, May 3. Hall did the best shooting. The 
targets were thrown 55yds., which caused goose-eggs in pro- 
fusion. Miss Hyland, of North Tarrytown, made some good 
scores shooting in quick time. 





Events: [+8 8--@-8:-8 29 8: 3 

Targets: 1 10 10 15 15 15 23 2 0 0 
i deeietbustobecsunnastes SHNMHHBRBRA.. ww 8B 9 
PIE: och ocbeneevnceewe 4540 ll... M4 7 6 6 
SPREE * Sapbevbisdeceopes em te ON Dice, Seles ec be. 6” 
DE. dappsdhiubbancpprnn= we eee ee 
SEED. Svedbndbekbonspspen ee , — 
SEED ocondbnchvonsssen ace 2 Oiet ws Be se &@ 
nt cenehl ub enoaseih an ie eee si —" 
TT < mb vesnccniees bo ‘os OE ae: OC ob: os “ae? FSB DB 
SD dihtne canepponpp oe te bs ee co. ee de BI ew De® 
Miss Hyland sah ob Pe: BE: ce Se 

c. G. B 





Intercollegiate Shoot. 


New Haven, Conn., May 3.—The Harvard team won the Inter- 
collegiate shoot at Schuetzen Park to-day by a wide margin. The 
scores follow: 

Harvard team—Hilliard 43, Bancroft 46, Phelps 38, Dupont 4, 
Corbett 39; total 211. 

Yale team—Dupuy 4], Kineon 41, Franchot 40, Brown 36, East- 
man 37} -total 195. 

Princeton team—Archer 40, McGrery 32, Spear 41, McKing 27, 
Frick 38; total 178. 

Uniwersity of Pennsylvania team—Vaughan 28, Tatem 27, Weaver 
86, Farrell 28, Lawdon 34; total 152, 


TMar 30, 1908, 


Neer eee eee enc 


Glen Rock Gun Club Tournament. 


Gen Rock, Pa., May 5.—Herewith are the scores made at the 
spring target shoot held on May 1 and 2. The shoot was a very 
successful one, and the scores made were good. The opening 
event on May 1 was a contest for the live-bird championshi 
trophy of York county between Allen M. Seitz, of the Glen Rock 
Gun Club, holder, and D. G. Deardorff, of the York City Gun 
Club, challenger. Seitz won, killing 24 out of 256 to Deardorff’s 18. 

The opening event on Friday was a contest for the target 
championship trophy of York county between Allen M. Seitz, 
holder, and Harry Wasbers, challenger, Wasbers won, making 
87 out of 100 to Seitz’s 69, 


Thursday, May }. 





Events: 12345678 9 011121314 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 25 15 
Krueger ...20B wccsccccsscees 8 15 18 14 18 13 15 11 19 15 16 12 21 15 
BUIGRAM covicccsdscrvoccvscce - 9141812181516 1318111122 .. 
THORD siccdsedidorscscvectes 9 15 17 14 17 14 16 11 18 1419 14... .. 
WEEE ccbdonbSecdesnbedusceboeve 10 15 15 15 16 13 18 12 14 13 19 10 & 13 
SDORDEREEE ccicdivocdedcceséens 9 12 14 13 19 13 10 10 14 12 16 12 19 11 
SEED © cccsovewcssiecseeses 10 13 20 15 18 15 15 15 20 13 20 13 24 15 
BORE vc cccvccccecccccccssesces 10 12 15 13 14 15 16 12 18 13 16 13 22 12 
BpSOeF ccccccccvcccccsecscoese 613 17 11 16 1413 1212 914 718.. 
PEREIES. occdcvscocssevepedees 61IZIU41LITBWIBMGbUWW... 
GGETIER vecescovecvecsescoces 8 32 18 13 19 13 18 13 19 13 20 13 23 13 
RB Pathe ecccccdccoscesescs 9 14 16 13 20 14 14 13 19 13 17 14 23 .. 

Eh. depuscosbscvcscvonsbeves - 7121412 18 141413191015 14.. .. 
DP EEE  sovessconneseesbore 9 14 12 13 15 10 .. 121718 15 10.. .. 
D R Bortner..........+++- Sf) ee 00 00 08 <otee op bo 
Jackson oo cccccccdccccccccces EDT BD os oc on be 0b ge bo be 08 
SROGUD | cncoccengtaoncoceonces ee WiWUGbMUWWID9WWNNI > 
BEUGT” Scccvccocevesesévcccces o© 20 se 4s oe S cot ae we ae ee 
MED uBvicbpebiecvebsndhidpoce” en wb lus 10 16 12 .. 14.17 12 18 11 15 
Kauffman ... obbves Se, ob 0b Ge So ob. 0c lee COTTE Bibs be 
B White ...... . -- 11 12 10 23 13 


Hawkins was high average. a eee 
No. 7 was at 10 pairs. 
The contest for the live-bird championship trophy between 


Messrs, Allen M, Seitz and D. G. Deardorff, challenger, resulted 
as follows: 







ye Se ee ee 1111021111111211222221222—24 
SD Ee Cee cnercincokncstonsseactccer 2111211222022**00110*2112—18 
Friday, May 2. 

Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9 10111213 14 15 1617 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Hawkins ........+.- De ee ee er EE oc. 6c os cs sates en 5 
German ..ccccsccces Oe Oe ae Or Be Ee Or Ee on 00. 00. pe 52 pelee ae 
EEO ccccccvescccve Da eae ae Pe Ee oe os no on. a8 pees * 
Krueger ... --- 91219 13 1815171319 81010 8 910 9 9 
Seitz ... - 81416 911121 Su g8 7989 
Eyster . 87499910 911610749986 
Bortner 0 ae es. ow Oe ao ot os cos’ ok bn ae oe 
Burnham .... . 915 18 13 19 15171418 914 810 9 9101 
Thomas ..... - 812 2013 1314151118 914 8 9 8...... 
Wasbers .... oe ee ee ee EE a5 ne as ok as pe os cn 
McDaniell ... Sos. wee. tee 9) 8... 
REE ‘paebse pA Ee BP OPED aa on. Us. 40505 ce, 09 8d 90 00 ebube 

Davis .... o Bies ap bp ae O Sean beds baie os & 

Ness - 6910 615. oO. bb Be 60. Sh 6500. 08.06 
Sweigert .... - 91315121710 oe be. bn 38 Ob SE OS eb. Oe 
G W Hammer ab ae we p50 so. 5s o> 9 3 7435 
ss o on COED WER TS oe ob 00 84.00 
TE MEOMEOEE escccccs oy ve 00 90 40 00 er 6 Ue 
BERENS <ceccccess ni be 6S On 66, 66 bs, 06 06. CE ED a ct eo 


No. 7 was at 10 pairs. 
Contest for cemecatle target trophy of York county, 100 
targets: Wasbers 87, Seitz 69. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Hudson Guo Club,“ ws st 


es —_ a 
Jersey City, N. J., May _4.—Regular shoot of Hudson Gun 
Club. Day fine. One hundred-bird race, $10 added. high guns, 
won by Duke; Piercey, second; Van Dyne, third; Bock, fourth. 
General opinion that the handicapping was O.K. 
Club shoots every two weeks. Next shoot May 18: 


Events: Lo} Bre. 2 6.7 3 

Targets: . 5 20 20 20 2 25 2 25 
PRE ER saphedcbnabiccavnesthnoesin 20 18 17 19 17 21 W 16 
I OP nv ccrewcerscupeskonurthsenese 15 15 13 16 15 15 18 13 
DR: Mace ccnnns600s0dscessntetneboed 20 15 17 14 19 16 21 22 
NR ED alikap striate suseh oben srenavone 20 16 14 «17 14 «13«215 «12 
Wk NR BE séuhnss<ceddseeSaerseusen’ 19 14 6 13 16 18 19 
WE Reeve hepsnvecenicbesssebecsenss 647828 9 8 W 
SB BED = cicdisncccosicadecocysctecces 0 11 8 
PAUUEEE cocnccccsccrccccnescsesenssecese 13 16 13 13 15 


16 17 17 17 16 14 14 38 
1312... 14 15 13 


Welles, 20 
E Heritage 





Fame, TD ovévevesescvsscendccsss>  -BwHB.. WB 6b 
Grafing ... ee et te ee a eee 
Bock, 18 .. 14 14 11 13:16:19 2 14 
ee ee os ot ieee ED ae we ae 
J. Hucnes, Sec’y. 


Wollaston Trap Club. 


Wo ttaston, Mass.—At the first shoot in cup contest of the 
Wollaston Trap Club, May 3, there was a good gathering of 
shooters. All showed good interest in the cup. 

There were ten entries in the contest. Horace has the lead 
with a score of 29 out of 30. 

All events at unknown angles, except event No. 6, which was 
at pairs: 


Events: a a 2.3 3.4 7° 8 32> 
BOTY iccrcccvccvvccescceseseses , 2 aaa 2 L te..an * 0 
SS |. ocbunseeecasinphesetesess 8 8 9 #1 6 6 . 
EEEGD  cnvecepsuconéenescbovece 8 7 14° 156*11 6 9 ° 
MED Sa pevbcnvessivesscpanteee 5 6 lit s*.. 4 8 . 
OL SS vcbeusosgesecnseenenes > FT FOR ce ae. xe >, 
PEE: Ssinbvsdednbncssbersnesys Rg 10* 9* 9 ; 
WIE, Sencecissccocsostsoes 8 9* 10* . 

SE. Sach wa cl cheneeensoe tease ae 2... © 8 a 
CERNE cnc ccvccnsccesesccecs ae — 
BROWNS 2occcvsovecevsoscecescs 8* 10° 


Extras, 10 unknown: Tuttle 7, Barnard 9, Miles 10.. 
Fifteen unknown: Horace 15, Bullard 7; Horace 12, Bullard 9. 
Scores marked with star were at 15 birds, and count on cup. 


eee ~ $F IColt’Guof Civb. 


“iixrrorp, Conn.—The Colt Gun Club held their sixth medal 
shoot Saturday, May 3. A light drizzling rain prevented a number 
of shooters from attending. Appended are the scores: 





Events: 123 46 Events: 12345 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 10 Targets: 25 25 25 25 10 
Hermann ........ 23 22 2423 9 Hollister ......... 171919... 6 
Alger ...... 24 16 22... Hooker .... . 
oo ee - 2200.... Cook .... 
Warner . - 18 18 22 .. Scudder 
Hubbell ..... .. 022.... 7 Dodge ve 
McFetridge ...... | Pe ee rere | 





Event No. 5 was at 5 pairs. 
The club is in a flourishing condition Spensiely and otherwise. 
A tournament will be held on Decoration Day, and a large number 
of shooters is expected. R. Mc 


Ciocfonatt Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, April 26.—The ninth prize contest of the Cincinnati 
Gun Club resulted as follews: Heyl (17) 39, Squier (18) 39, Good- 
man (16) 39, Rike (19) 39, T. H. Clay (19) 38, Faran (16) 38, Jay 
Bee (17) 38 Oskamp (15) 37, E. Trimble (19) 37, Peters (18) 35, 
Van Ness (16) 35, Littleford (17) 33. Maynard (19) 33, Capt. (17) 33, 
Tack (15) 33, Randall (17) 32, R. Trimble (20) 32, Ackley (16) 32, 
Tenney (17) 32, Phil ( 32, Ahlers (20) 31, Du aay (16) 31, 
Bachelor (15) 31, Pease (15) 31, Herman (17) 30, Block (18) 29, 
Boyd (15) 29, Harris (15) 28. Corry (16) 28, Falk (15) 27, Butts (16) 
24. Wind blowing a eS. It was hard to keep on one’s feet. 

April 27.—The third medal race of the series at_ 100 targets, 
entrance, resulted as follows; Phil 90, Squier 9. Shoot-off at 100; 
Phil 87, Squier 87, 


. Sec’y. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., May 3—The Brooklyn Gun Club held it, 
regular weekly shoot at its grounds to-day. Some of the experts 








were present and perf in their usual excellent manner. The 
scores follqw: 

Events: 2 2.3.48 6 7 8 Oe 

Targets: 10 15 15 2 DW 1 1 WO 1 gs 
Welles . - SHNBBHE DO... 
Skelly 914 14 & 16 18 12 8 '§ i 
Frost ...... oe Se ee A me See: 
Goetter ......04+ SEER WP cc ge os a 
ES ti ceseat Gathbeibaretente Sw ee ee Oe kee ‘gee 
MNEIEEG: pananvsecechoessbasseep 3B TB nn ce Se ee 
SEE. SN att ccucheuleascconnees On & PAR. 
SED “ch tasetacesesadinvcatonse O° TF) 2 FT Bs es Oe 
SOUTRS cvarccesecescevbovoseces cove oo we i 8 7 ct 
LOMO cc cocccecccesenescospeeses os co co IW IB on oe wo op 
TED sonsdadesnovacdseanceoe 8 as 2 ee 
SAID ~ -.ccccccccscrcceseccsosces ee ID. 8B 9 7 6 gf. 
Dr Brooks .....+++sseeseeeseees os Bp 2 FT 8 3 Te 
BEE sescoasbeokede Cascesea see os ee oe co of 14 18 1 10 & 
ES PS ER ee B we we oe oe co oe oe SB 





Raleigh Gun Club. 


Rateicu, N. C., May 1.—Some of our members are a little Tusty 
owing to getting out of practice, but we expect to see great im. 
provement in several of our shooters. Several have been shoot. 
ing new guns, and their percentage has been_lowered consider. 
able. Johnson led the score, Gray second and Stark third. 

Visitors present with us to-day were Welch, of Greensboro, and 
Knuckles, representing Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 

We are looking forward with much pleasure to the Interstate 
Association shoot June 25 and 26, and expect to have some of the 
best shots in the country in attendance. The scores: 







Events: 2 2.2.8. 8 Sa 
Targets: 10 15 10 6 W 15 0 & 
TEED sv cséscusectecsensvossnsesccoceses i ee aoe. 
Whitaker ..... : oe ae ee on 
1 ile i - 612 84650 8B 
ae o- ~- 81 7144710 6 
nuckles .. fm. eee. 
Walters 8078 32 49 
‘Gowan eS * = pare. 
Welch SB. Bos no a 
Stark 412 810 7144 84 
ae osese ; 5 ee se 06 
iggan ai, i ev awe 
Rand © icc..0tn4m. las we 
Crowder on DP .06%, S6uuem +00 conten 
Parker Wh eee ce onal 
REE sennndecescegueest ondsn cobeccese > te be ee ee cota 
EEE pocnasesrteegnsonenuonptoncess ~o- ta 8 a0) oon 
SS eee Sackncceontessens ceson 0. an, Se Shae ee. ode 
R. T. Gowan, Sec’y, _ 





National Gun Club. 


Mitwavukeeg, April 28.—Herewith are the scores of the National 
Gun Club shoot for the month of April, which took place at the 
grounds of the National Gun Club, at National Park, on the 25th 
inst.: 

It was impossible to get birds enough so that all of the a. 
tiggpnete could complete their scores, co uently the last 
will complete their pace score at the May shoot. 

Owing to the inability to procure birds, the March shoot was 
postponed, and will take place some time in August. 

The grounds of the National Gun Club have been sold, and we 
are looking for another location, : 

There is a movement on foot with a view of securing grounds 
where all of the gun clubs could hold their shoots, thus dividing 
-ne expense of maintaining a number of club houses and having a 
central place for all. It is hoped by the members of the National 


Gun Club that this plan will soon materialize: . 
Schuchardt ...1*021122*011111—11 Muenier 
Gumz .......+. 1*2022222102110—11 Thomas 


Weber ........222012%22222122—13 


Weaver *'2192101112122*112_ Crane ..... 
Himmelstein ..01*111122011221I—12 Blake ... 
—— 0*1221222011021—11 Reed . 
Stut 





. .022121001200022— 9 Uno ..... 
022222022201122—12 Sherer 
Linpizey Cextins, Sec’y. 





The Cleveland Gun Club Co, 


CLeveLtanD, Ohio, May L—The programme for the _ sixteenth 
ee eens of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League will be sent 
out May 5. 

The programme is gotten up in handsome shape, and presents 
an attractive series f contests. The tournament extends over 
three days, ~— 3, 4.and 5. Beside the usual events open to the 
world, the League is the owner of five handsome silver ci 
eligible for contest to members of the League only. These are t 
L. C. Smith cup, the Sportsmen's Review cup, the Press-Post cup, 
the Ohio State Journal cup, and the Shooting and Fishing Cup, 
and represent individual team championship for Ohio. 

Provision will be made so that shooters not members 
can enter these events on the sweepstake plan. 

The Cleveland Gun Club, under whose auspices the tournament 
will be held, has made preparations to take care of a large crowd, 
and assures every one who comes a royal good time. 


A. M, Attyn, Sec’y. 





Clearview Gun Club. 


CLearview, Pa.—The 100-target event at the Clearview Gun Club 
came off May 3, with Neaf Apgar away ahead of the game for 87 
high out of the 100. The score: 


N Apgar......+.+- 22 19 23 23—87 
TOEET cccccccvene 20 18 24 22—84 
A Edwards....... 20 21 18 22—81 
Davis cccccccccecs 22 16 20 22—80 
PUREE . coccceccces 17 18 23 22—80 
Dr Cotting....... 15 14 23 23—75 
Ts nkdereunensne 16 18 22 20—76 
Sanford ...ccccsce 15 19 19 21—74 





Sweepstake, 10 targets, unknown angles: Ridge 9, Apgar 9, Fisher 
9, Saniord 8, Downs 8, Torpy 8, Felix 8, Cotting % Wren 5. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Summer Excursion Tickets. 


On May 1, 1902, the regular summer excursion tickets via all- 
rail routes to all the principal summer resorts east of Pittsb 
and Buffalo will be placed on sale at ticket offices of the Penns 
vania Railroad Company. b ce 

These tickets will bear the usual summer excursion limit of 
Oct, 31, 1902. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad summer Excursion Route Book for 
1902 will be issued, as heretofore, on June 1—Adv. 





The Savage Arms Company, of Utica, N. Y., call attention to 
their new illustrated catalogue, No. 16, in which are fully 
scribed the merits of their excellent products. The special feature 
of it is their hammerless Sepesting rifle, constructed to shoot six 
different cartridges and adapted for small or big game, 
rabbits to grizzlies. The illustrations are realistic in their por. 
trayals of Savage rifle details.—Adv, 





All communications intended for Forest awn Srrgam should 
always. be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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